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This month's cover picture shows 
the entrance to the public electric 
exhibit and plant tour marking the 


Madras Electric Supply Corp., 
Tiruchirapalli India. American PR 
executives will be interested in 
the advances being made in the 
field in India, as reflected in R. 
Parthasarathy's account on page 6. 
(Tiruchirapalli is the Trichonopoly 
of Kipling fame, recently re-named 
by the Indians: Editor) 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


e Rensis Likert reports this month on 
certain research developments that have 
implications for public relations problems, 
and points out areas where such research 
should be extended. Dr. Likert’s article is 
based on his studies presented before the 
Fifth Annual Public Relations Conference. 


e One of our Indian colleagues has pre- 
pared a How We Did It that demonstrates 
to American PR executives the advances 
being made in some business management 
areas in the new republic. The case his- 
tory of a public utility’s plant-community 
celebration is written with a fresh, inside- 
look approach. 


e Some typical solutions to the “What 
Would You Do?” session problems posed 
at the Fifth Annual Conference are out- 
lined in this issue, as a continuation of 
the conference reports. 


e Much will be said and done about bet- 
tering employee relations in 1953, and an 
important element in such considerations 
is the house magazine and employee pub- 
lication. American Viscose Corporation 
does some interesting things to improve 
effectiveness of its publication methods 
that have pertinence for all practitioners. 


e Francis Hewens has written another of 
his articles on the use of pictures to en- 
hance the text, and dramatize the message 
of a printed presentation. 


e People concerned with teaching public 
relations met in a pre-conference session 
at PRSA’s annual conference. Some of the 
needs in the field are reflected in this 
month’s report of that session which con- 
sidered trends in the 140 American col- 
leges and universities where PR subjects 
are presently being taught. 
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New Code Of Ethics Needed? 


T SEEMS TO youR Eprror that the Society's 
present statement of its Professional Stand- 
ards for the Practice of Public Relations, usually 
referred to as “The Code of Ethics,” leaves much 
to be desired in the way of clarity and adequate 
coverage of the subject. 

This is no criticism of the hard-working com- 
mittee which prepared it two years ago. At that 
time the Code was a brand new problem, and 
there was doubt as to what kind of statement 
would be acceptable to the membership. 
However, since then machinery for enforcing 
the Code has been set up and established in the 
By-Laws. It would appear that the time has now 
come for a revision of the Code statement to 
sharpen and strengthen it, somewhat in line with 
the enforcement provisions of the By-Laws. Such 
restatement is now under study by the Commit- 
tee on Standards of Professional Practice. 
Meantime, here’s a version of the Code which 
your Editor has worked out: 


Professional Public Relations Pledge 


Because I practice an honorable profession, I 
pledge myself to maintain the highest moral 
and professional standards in all my work. I will 
especially observe these articles of practice and 
belief: 


The public welfare shall be my interest as 
well as that of my employers; I will not 
espouse a cause or engage in work that is 
clearly against the public welfare; 


I will observe the laws; I will be quick and 
steadfast in loyalty and service to my country; 


I will maintain accuracy, truthfulness and 


good taste in all my doing; 

I will faithfully discharge my obligations to 
my employers; I will deal with their affairs as 
zealously as though they were my own; 


I will claim no experience, ability or talents 
I do not possess, or knowingly make prom- 
ises I cannot fulfill; 


I will ask adequate compensation for my 
work; but I will take no money to which I 
am not entitled; I will engage in no suspect 
or reprehensible business practices; I will 


deal honestly and openly in all matters; 


I will safeguard all confidences obtained 
from those who employ me, even after pro- 
fessional association has ceased; 


EDITORIAL PAGE 


I will not serve competing interests, except 
with full knowledge and consent of all con- 
cerned; 


I will not disparage or criticize the work of 
other public relations people to their em- 
ployers; but I will speak out to members of 
the profession personally, or in professional 
gatherings, when impelled to do so for the 
common good; 


I will not knowingly cast discredit upon the 
profession of public relations by word or act; 
rather I will do all in my power to advance 
its standing and reputation. 


Throughout my professional life I will make 
such contributions as I can to the technical and 
general advancement of public relations; I will 
remember that I, as all men, have built upon the 
past, and owe a debt to those who will come 
after me. 


"Unaccustomed As Am...’ 


UBLIC SPEAKING is the oldest and most over- 

worked medium of communication. Yet, in 
their attempts to master it, public relations peo- 
ple have achieved consideraly less than perfec- 
tion. Why this inability to employ skillfully one 
of the most important tools in the communica- 
tions kit: 

Take as an example the speaker who rises be- 
fore a public relations audience. He faces a dil- 
emma as well as a challenge. His audience is 
usually made up of bright people, priding them- 
selves as communicators, and tending toward 
the hypercritical. Yet the mind that is so elo- 
quent on paper is frequently tongue-tied before 
the “mike.” Those who have wisdom are too 
often poor sayers of it, and those who speak 
with elegance and wit too frequently have noth- 
ing new to impart. And a speaker of either type 
may leave his audience bored, confused, and un- 
inspired. 

The doctor who can extricate an appendix 
but cannot read a thermometer is not a well- 
rounded practitioner, and a PR man should be 
able to talk as well as write. Training in public 
speaking is not the sole answer to the problem. 

Possibly we would have better speakers if we 
had fewer speeches. Frequent speeches may im- 
prove a speaker's delivery but they tax his brain 
—and his audience as well. Less demanding pro- 
gram committees and less acquiescent speakers 


- would provide time for new ideas to accumulate 


and for proper speech preparation. And the net 
effect would be better satisfied audiences 
and better communication of PR thinking. 
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PR and the Social Sciences 


By Rensis Likert 


Director 
Institute for Social Research 
University of Michigan 


(Following is Part I of a condensa- 
tion of the address which Dr. Likert 
presented at the opening general session 
of the Public Relations Society's Fifth 
Annual Conference at Washington, 
D. C. in November. The second and 
final part will be published in the March 
issue of the JouRNAL.) 


Y PURPOSE is to report on some re- 
M cent research developments which 
-while not specifically directed toward 
public relations problems—have impli- 
cations for them and point toward areas 
in which research must be extended. 

A basic question for all public rela- 
tions is: what principles are applicable 
to the problem of influencing peoples’ 
ideas, opinions and behavior? Another 
way to state it is to ask: what motivates 
people and how can their behavior be 
changed by changing the motivational 
forces acting upon them? I wish I 
were about to report the results of a 
substantial program of research focused 
specifically on these questions. Un- 
fortunately, this research has not been 
done so I shall have to draw as best 
I can on other related research which 
may give partial answers to these ques- 
tions, 


One method of influencing peoples’ 
behavior is to put direct pressure upon 
them to behave in a desired manner 
and to check them closely to be sure 
that they do so. When this occurs in 
industry, research shows that employees 
seem to be able to devise methods for 
defeating the intended objective. More- 
over, they tend to resent the direct 
pressure upon them and to develop 
unfavorable attitudes as a result of this 
treatment. 

Another method widely assumed to 
be effective is to communicate with 
people. This is usually interpreted to 
mean to tell them or inform them. This 
assumes that there is a marked relation 
between what people know and what 
they believe and do. 

Unfortunately, however, a substan- 
tial body of research results show that 
there is at best only a slight tendency 
for this assumption to be true. Simi- 
larly, these results show that increasing 
people’s knowledge about a problem 
produces usually only a slightly more 
favorable attitude than originally 
existed. 

Figure 1 shows that for attitudes 
toward big business, there is very little 
relation between how well-informed 


people are and the attitudes they hold.* 
Actually there is a slight tendency 
for the better-informed to hold a less 
favorable attitude than those who are 
less well-informed. 


Influence through personal contact? 


Another approach that is used to in- 
fluence peoples’ ideas and _ behavior 
is to establish personal contact with 
them. This, too, has limitations, as Fig- 
ure 2 shows. These results are from 
a large manufacturing company in 
which time standards have been set 
for a substantial proportion of the jobs. 
Actual productivity is expressed as a 
percentage of each time standard. Ex- 
pected production is, of course, 100% 
of the time standard. 

In Figure 2 each vertical line shows 
the answers for the foremen whose work 
groups produce the percentage of 
standard shown at the bottom of the 
line. Similarly these vertical lines show 
the answers of the workers whose ac- 
tual production is shown at the bottom 
of the line. The horizontal lines show 
the answers to the different questions 
for the different groups as designated. 
Thus, the top line shows what the fore- 
men feel to be the production that man- 
agement expects. Low producing fore- 
men (67% of standard and below) feel 
management expects about 97%. Fore- 
men whose work groups produce at 
82% or above feel that management 
expects about 100% of standard. 

The next line, the line of dashes, 
shows what the men believe the fore- 
men feel is a reasonable production 
figure. The low-producing men feel fore- 
men expect about 95%, while high pro- 
ducers feel foremen expect about 100%. 


* Fisher, B. and Withey, S. Big Business as 
the People See It. Ann Arbor: Institute for Social 
Research, 1951. 
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The solid line shows what the fore- 
men, themselves, believe is a reason- 
able production figure. It varies from 
82% for foremen whose workers pro- 
duce 67% and below to 100% for the 
high-producing foremen. The next 
line, with a long dash and two dots, 
shows what the foremen believe the 
men feel is a reasonable production 
figure. The bottom line shows what 
the men, themselves, believe is reason- 
able production. 

Even a cursory examination of the 
results in Figure 2 shows that there is 
a serious discrepancy between what 
the foremen think is reasonable pro- 
duction and how the men feel about 
it. Even more serious, the foremen do 
not even realize how different these 
views are. Moreover, the men whose 
production falls below 93% believe the 
differences between their view and their 
foreman’s view, as to what is reason- 
able, to be greater than it actually is. 
They magnify the conflict. 

Here is a situation involving several 
thousand men in which there is close 
personal contact every day. In spite 
of this close personal association these 
substantial errors exist in how each 
group believes the other group feels. 
No wonder there is difficulty in dealing 
with problems of production when both 
groups generally are wrong in their as- 
sumptions as to how the other group 
feels. 

This is not an unusual situation. We 
are obtaining measurements in other 
situations and are finding comparable 
differences between how different 
groups view the same situation and 
comparable errors in what each group 
judges to be the other group’s point 
of view. 

Even close personal contact evi- 
dently does not produce a common 
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viewpoint, nor does it produce an ac- 
curate understanding of the other per- 
son’s point of view. I suspect that 
these differing perceptions of the same 
situations and misperceptions as to 
how others see the situation is a com- 
mon source of the problems which con- 
front public relations people. I sus- 
pect also that many times efforts to 
deal with such problems constructively 
are unsuccessful because those tackling 
the problem are unaware of the differ- 
ing perceptions or misperceptions that 
exist. 


The “life sphere” 


Regardless of whether the mass 
media or face-to-face groups are used 
to influence thinking and _ behavior, 
there is one principle that seems gener- 
ally applicable. Briefly it is that peo- 
ples’ psychological environment, not 
their physical environment, determines 
their behavior. 

This means that any influence which 
does not enter the psychological en- 
vironment does not influence behavior. 
Personally, I have found it is useful 
to speak of the psychological environ- 
ment as “life sphere.” People differ 


Dr. Rensis Likert has been Director of the 
Institute for Social Research, University 
of Michigan, since 1946. He has an A.B. 
from the University of Michigan and a 
Ph.D. from Columbia University. He has 
been an Instructor and Assistant Professor 
at New York University; headed the Re- 
search Department of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau and the Division 
of Program Surveys, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture; and thereafter was Director of the 
Morale Division of the U. S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey. Dr. Likert is the author 
of Morale and Agency Management and 
co-author of Opinion and the Individual. 


Figure 4 


greatly in the size and nature of their 
life spheres. Unfortunately, the life 
sphere of most people is rather re- 
stricted. It includes the problems of 
day-to-day living but does not include, 
for example, major national and inter- 
national problems as such. 

A person’s life sphere can be thought 
of as consisting of a series of concen- 
tric spheres. The smallest spheres are 
those needs or problems with which 
the individual is most involved and 
concerned. They usually consist of mat- 
ters directly affecting his own personal 
well-being. The larger, more remote 
spheres, include those matters in which 
he has only a minor or peripheral inter- 
est or concern. Any experience or item 
of information which enters an indi- 
vidual’s life sphere influence his ideas 
and behavior. Those items which enter 
and affect his innermost life sphere 
exert the greatest influence, since they 
are touching upon the matters of great- 
est interest and concern to him. 

Fortunately, it is possible to measure 
the size and character of peoples’ life 
spheres. This can be done with reason- 
able accuracy and at reasonable cost for 
the entire nation or for any sub-division 
of it. This means that any large-scale 
public relations task can be done more 
economically and _ effectively than 
would be the case if it were not possi- 
ble to map peoples’ life spheres. 

One of the reasons why only about 
one-third of the citizens of the United 
States have only the most meager of 
information about world problems, for 
example, is that these issues are pre- 
sented to them in concepts and terms 
which in no way enters even the most 
peripheral portions of their life sphere. 
Discussions of NATO seldom refer to 
taxes or the price of steak in Middle- 
town although NATO and the world 
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situation affect both. One respondent 
illustrated dramatically the importance 
of linking major problems to the core 
of peoples’ life sphere when he an- 
swered a question about whether he 
was worried about the atomic bomb by 
saying, “Why should I worry about 
the atomic bomb when I can get a dol- 
lar a bushel picking apples?” 

Sometime ago a particular company 
spent a substantial sum (I was told it 
was over a million dollars) advertising 
that its refrigerator was “dual auto- 
matic.” But after a year’s effort doing 
this, only 14% of the housewives could 
identify which refrigerator this was. 
Dual automatic is not a concept which 
is closely linked to the life sphere of 
most housewives. 

At the same time another company 
advertised that it guaranteed “Four 
years of trouble-free service” for its re- 
frigerator. Trouble-free service entered 
the life spheres of housewives to such 
an extent that 60% of housewives could 
identify this refrigerator. When a soap 
company advertised “stop that run in 
stocking,” 47% of housewives could 
correctly identify the soap flake in- 
volved after the advertisement had ap- 
peared only once in one national wom- 
en's magazine. In one year’s time, 68% 
of housewives could correctly identify 
the soap involved. 

Prior to World War II there was ex- 
tensive publicity and related efforts to 
inform farmers about reciprocal trade 
agreements and the need for overseas 
markets, These efforts couched in con- 
cepts like “reciprocal trade agreements,” 
made little impression upon farmers. 
But when Germany invaded the Low 
Countries and wheat broke the maxi- 
mum permitted on the Chicago Grain 
Exchange of 10¢ per day for three 
consecutive days, every wheat farmer 
in the Great Plains knew of it. Recipro- 
cal trade agreements as a concept fell 
outside the life sphere of wheat farm- 
ers, but the price of wheat was close to 
their innermost spheres. 


“Life spheres” and nutritional learning 

During the war, several governmen- 
tal agencies cooperated in a major pro- 
gram to improve nutritional habits in 
order to improve the energy and health 
of the public, Initially this program of 
nutrition concentrated upon reaching 
housewives through study groups led 
by trained nutritionists. 

When we studied this program we 
found a situation which exists so often 
with discussion groups: those who 
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were already “saved” were the people 
who attended. No doubt these people 
learned additional facts about nutrition 
which was useful, but the program 
failed to reach the substantial propor- 
tion of the population who were un- 
informed about nutrition and uninter- 
ested in it. They felt that what was 
good enough for grandfather was good 
enough for their family. 

Research showed, however, that 
these uninformed persons were con- 
cerned about the food shortages, and 
eagerly sought ideas on menus and reci- 
pes that they could use in feeding their 


showed that doctors enter the core of 
the life sphere of people who are not 
well. Ill persons, who were advised by 
their doctor for health reasons to change 
or be concerned with their food habits, 
showed important and substantial im- 
provements in food habits as a conse- 
quence. Relevant experts often can en- 
ter peoples’ life spheres and exert a ma- 
jor influence upon behavior. 

These results suggest that in any ma- 
jor public relations effort, it is useful 
to discover the relation of the problem 
being dealt with to the life spheres of 
the people involved. Does the problem 


Friendly Gesture Builds Customer Goodwill 


Letters started going out recently to a great many customers of the Thatcher Glass 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., Elmira, N. Y., (makers of glass containers) concerning 
their credit. However, instead of the conventional “collection” letter, these are to the 
customers who have regularly paid their bills in the past. The letter reads: 


“All too frequently a credit man is prone to overlook the customers who con- 
sistently handle their accounts in accordance with the terms of sale. I suppose 
to some extent we may be excused, since we must devote our time to those accounts 


which are habitually delinquent. 


Recently, I checked your ledger sheet and felt that I should comment personally 
upon the excellent payment record you have established with us, even though you 
probably regard it as a matter of course. You have made my job easier and more 
pleasant, and whenever anyone has asked us for information about your dairy, it 
has been our pleasure to quote that fine record of yours and tell them how highly 


we regard you. 


The Sales Department joins me in thanking you for your business, which, we hope, 
will be our privilege to handle for many years to come.” 


The custom, which started a year ago, soon after the appointment of 27-year-old 
David J. Yeager as Credit Manager, has brought forth a surprised but pleased response 
in the form of continued good business and a raft of thank you. letters. 

“TI believe it is the first letter we have had from a Credit Manager expressing appre- 


ciation of our good record,” wrote one large customer. This certainly should 


goodwill for your company.” 


uild 


families. They read newspaper mate- 
rial on these topics and listened to ra- 
dio programs dealing with them. 

The nutrition education program, 
consequently, worked to have nutrition 
information included in these programs. 
Menus and recipes were stated to be 
good because they included an ade- 
quate amount of minerals or vitamins. 
Simple nutritional standards were re- 
ferred to favorably in presenting a tasty 
recipe. In this manner through media 
and content known to enter the life 
sphere of housewives, the nutrition edu- 
cation program sought to arouse an 
interest in nutrition and to improve 
food habits. This illustrates how peoples’ 
life spheres can be entered and enlarged. 
Enlarging peoples’ life spheres to in- 
clude matters of unrecognized impor- 
tance to them is an essential function 
of public relations. 

The research on food habits also 


directly enter their life spheres in a 
major way, in a minor way or not at all? 
What major interests and concerns do 
these people have which can be related 
or tied to the public relations problem 
being dealt with? How? Answers to 
these and related questions can be ob- 
tained and can be used to improve sig- 
nificantly the effectiveness of public 
relations efforts. 


Effectiveness of personal approach 


Figure 3 presents data from the re- 
search that we did for the Treasury De- 
partment during the war on why peo- 
ple did or did not buy War Bonds. 
This figure shows that among those 
who were personally asked to buy War 
Bonds, a much larger proportion (59%) 
bought extra bonds than among those 
who were not asked. Of the latter, only 
17% bought extra bonds. This marked 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar delivers the Jubilee Commemoration address. 
Seated at his left (with cap on) is the Governor of Madras. 


HOW WE DID IT— 


An Indian electrical utility celebrates its silver anniversary 


and gains public goodwill 


By R. Parthasarathy 


Public Relations Officer 


South Madras Electric Supply Corporation 


Tiruchirapalli, India 


COMPANY ANNIVERSARY is a little 
more, indeed, much more than an 
occasion for mere rejoicings; it is an op- 
portunity for grappling the stockholder, 
the customer and the employee to the 
company with hoops of steel. 

That’s highfalutin’ Shakespeare, but 
in the down-to-earth idiom you and I 
understand, an anniversary is a compa- 
ny’s biggest PR break. 

We recently celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary, or as it is called in 
this part of the world, the “silver ju- 
bilee,” of our company, and as one who 
“bore the brunt of the over-all responsi- 
bility of the celebrations”—the words are 
those of our President—I thought I 
might indulge in a bit of shop for the 
benefit (sic!) of fellow PRactioners! 


Go the whole hog 


I belong to the school of thought 
which believes in doing a thing in style 
—within reasonable bounds—or not at 
all. Rightly or wrongly, I hold the view 
that if a company must celebrate an 
anniversary, it must go the whole hog 


—otherwise only “bad public relations” 
—to coin an atrocious phrase—will re- 
sult. 

This is not a plea for extravagance, 
but I only wish to underscore the point, 
that if a company wishes to go over 
big with the community, it is not going 
to achieve its objective by behaving in 
too curmudgeonly a manner. 

Our own outlay for our celebrations 
was extremely modest, even miserly, 
judged by American standards; it was 
a little under Rs. 23,000/- or $4600, 
but we put up such “a damn fine show” 
(this deathless phrase is that of a jovial 
judge, one of our distinguished guests, 
and who practically always talked like 
« slight inebriate) as to create the il- 
lusion that we had spent close on a 
lakh of rupees ($20,000). All because 
we had brought a little PR thinking to 
bear on the celebrations. 

In all, we arranged for a three-day 
celebration. A close-packed schedule 
was gone through each day. Three 
weeks ahead we sent out our invita- 
tions to the forty-thousand odd consum- 


ers and five-thousand odd_ stockhold- 
ers of our company. The invitation was 
a carefully-worded, informal, friendly 
letter printed on coated paper. If all 
of them had taken us at our word and 
turned up at our celebrations, God 
help us; but as our invitees were fortu- 
nately scattered in an area of 12,000 
square miles, with a few hundred lo- 
cated all over the sub-continent, many 
could not come, and the roof did not 
fall in. 


Impact of design 


Nearer the day of the celebrations, 
we sent out a little over 4000 special 
invitation cards, accompanied by bright- 
ly-printed program sheets. These special 
invitations were issued to leaders in 
business and industry, government of- 
ficials, college professors, Rotary Club 
members, civic leaders, important stock- 
holders, important consumers and so 
on, in our town and the neighborhood. 
We knew that practically all of these 
invitees would come. As a matter of 
fact, we had made provision, in our 
gaily-decorated pandal (Indian style, 
palmleaf-rooted, pavilion), for 10,000 
guests. 

In passing, I may mention that one 
guest was so struck with the design of 
our invitation card that he seriously 
wrote he proposed preserving it as a 
memento. Evenone of our vice presidents 
had some nice things to say about the 
card! All of which only goes to prove 
to the hilt the thesis of an Appleton 
Parsons and Company ad that appeared 
in the Annual Conference Issue (1951) 
of the Pusric RELATIONS JOURNAL: 
“Readers are only dimly aware of the 
appearance of printed matter. Yet, the 
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effect of design upon readership is 
demonstrably real.” 

To revert to our celebrations: the 
first-day function was planned, and got 
through, as one dedicated to stock- 
holders. 

The Governor of Madras inaugurated 
the ceremonies, No official magnetizes 
an Indian audience to the same extent 
as a Governor, and this has been partic- 
ularly so, after the country won its free- 
dom. All through the 150 years of British 
Raj we have had only British Gover- 
nors. We, therefore, got the Governor, 
but not without some initial difficulty. 
Not that the Governor did not want to 
come, but he had put down our district 
for his official tour, in the month of 
October, and we wanted him for our 
celebrations in September. He did not 
want to make two trips to the same 
district in two consecutive months, as 
a casual gubernatorial visit to our dis- 
trict would cost the state exchequer 
something like Rs. 6,000/- ($1,200). 


Governor won't talk 


The Governor, notwithstanding the 
glamour attached to his official position, 
“won't talk,” even if he can. As the 
head of the State, or as Mr. Sri Prakasa, 
the Governor of Madras, delights to 
describe his office—“the first servant of 
the State’—he can make only a tame, 
platitudinous speech. So, we had to 
have someone “who will talk.” And 
that someone we had in the person 
of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar had just returned 
home from a triumphant lecture tour 
of the States, including a brief spell 
of “visiting professorship,” at a famed 
American university, Further, back in 
1926, as the State Minister for Public 
Works and Electricity, he had formally 
laid the foundation stone of our organi- 
zation. (What we now celebrated, how- 
ever, was the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the formal “switch-on” ceremony of 
our company, which took place in 
1927.) We, therefore, invited Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar to deliver what we 
happily, if slightly pompously, called 
the “Jubilee Commemoration Address.” 
“Sir C. P.,” as he is affectionately known 
all over India, readily agreed. 

A versatile scholar, a sound thinker, 
a fluent speaker and an ardent cham- 
pion of the free enterprise system, C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar is extremely popu- 
lar with all sections of the people, With 
the older generation of college gradu- 
ates and lawyers—brought up on a rich 
diet of mid-Victorian, Macaulayan prose 
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—he is a special favorite. Sir C, P. can 
reel off words of learned length and 
thundering sound, as well as Goldsmith 
says his village schoolmaster can. 
Words like “agglutination,” “agglomera- 
tion” and “apotheosis” fell easily from 
his lips. His copy would probably test 
13 or 14 in Fog Index (see PR Journat, 
May 1952), but an audience derived 
a vicarious thrill from his use of ses- 
quipedilian words. 

As it turned out, actually, Sir C. P. 
was in fine form at our function, and 
demolished, with devastating logic, the 
case of State Socialism. He spoke to a 


“Jubilee Pavilion.” As the cloth on the 
plaque slid gracefully, lighting its four 
sides, in the process, the impact on the 
audience was terrific. They roared with 
joy. This dramatic ceremony had made 
them real, “live” participants in our 
celebrations, and had enabled them to 
achieve oneness with the inaugurator, 
in this case, no less a dignitary than 
the head of the State. 

The guard of honor that the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, South Madras Elec- 
tric Supply Corporation Division, had 
presented earlier, on the arrival of the 
Governor, was another impressive bit 


A view of the South Madras Electric Supply Corporation exhibit displaying 
illuminated maps, charts, photographs and models. 


rapturous audience of 7,000, for fully 
forty-five minutes, was frequently 
cheered, and a_ thunderous ovation 
awaited him, as he sat down. 

A Cambridge man, the Governor, 
too, made a good speech, but it oc- 
curred to me, however, that it lacked 
what might be called a cohesive, close- 
ly-knit quality. 


Pivotal PR 


The pivotal PR part of the first day’s 
ceremony consisted in the Governor 
pressing a button to unveil a commem- 
oration plaque, imbedded in the wall 
of a hall that had newly been built. 
This hall, we had long ago decided to 
put up as an item of our employee wel- 
fare program, and, originally, it had 
nothing whatever to do with our silver 
jubilee celebrations. Now, of course, 
the hall provided a convenient “tie-in,” 
and we christened it, truly enough, 


of ceremony, about which our “boys” 
took a just pride. As an employee 
morale booster, it appears to me, in 
retrospect, that there are few things 
to equal a presentation parade. 

The entertainment part of our pro- 
gram, though a carefully thought-out 
piece, went slightly hay-wire. I hap- 
pened to have a friend in Madras, a 
famed screenwriter, who was particu- 
lary good at composing folk-songs and 
ballads, Indeed, he might well be called 
the Tamil Thomas Moore (Tamil is the 
language largely used in our parts). I 
had him write a few verses for an 
electrical tableau. 

Indian dancing is a stylized, compli- 
cated routine, in which movement, ex- 
pression and gesture should all syn- 
chronize with music—it is not just an 
arm-writhing, torso-wriggling chore. 

Two girls who had previously re- 
ceived some training in the difficult 
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technique of Bharata Natya (Indian 
Dancing) were to put over the tableau. 
The girls held forth promise—so did 
their director, only he did not keep 
it! First, he interpolated a number which 
neither I nor our audience had _ bar- 
gained for, and which was neither elec- 
trical—(excepting in the shock it gave 
us!) nor had anything whatever to do 
with the tableau. 

Shock No. 2 awaited me when the 
tableau proper started. The man who 
had set the words to music had so 
streamlined his tunes, as to kill all the 
poetry in the stanzas, as to rob the 
words of all their meaning or “full con- 
notation,” as Sir C, P. Ramaswami Ai- 
yar would have put it. 

Imagine Coleridge’s Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner, after receiving treatment 
at the hands of Ogden Nash, being set 
to music by Irving Berlin, and then you 
can have some faint idea of what hap- 
pened at our function. 

Meanwhile, an “audience” outside 
was clamoring for admittance, but, alas, 
there was no room in our improvised 
theatre. This distraction without pro- 
vided a convenient excuse for us not 
to go on with the rest of the show, and 
we did not. 

The audience inside was, however, 
“wonderful.” Many sympathized with 
me in my chagrin at the miscarriage of 
my plans, and the principal of a local 
girls’ college went so far as to compli- 
ment me on having thought of such a 
cute idea as an electrical tableau, in 
the first instance. 


Customer day 


The second day was organized as a 
consumer or customer day. The chief 
guest was the State Minister for Public 
Works. The Madras government, it 
must be mentioned in this connection, 
is committed to a policy of state sociali- 
zation or “nationalization” of all pri- 
vately-owned electrical utilities. Feeling 
runs pretty high against this policy. We 
wanted the minister to have an idea of 
the workings of the consumer mind 
on the subject. So, we arranged for an 
electrical symposium to which a rep- 
resentative cross-section of the consum- 
ing public was asked to contribute. 
Among others who were requested to 
speak was an outstanding entrepreneur 
in the electrical field—Mr. P, Natesan, 
a member of Parliament and President 
of the Madras Provincial Electrical Li- 
censees’ Association. Natesan is a very 
good speaker with a tongue which can 
at once be tart and oily, and he put 


up an extremely able case for the free 
enterpriser. 

Too, the Public Works Minister made 
a good speech, and the day’s program 
climaxed in a music concert by a top- 
flight artist. 

The third day was dedicated to em- 
ployees. The Chairman of our Board of 
Directors presided. An address was pre- 
sented to him by an employee who had 
put in the longest number of years with 
the company. Earlier, the Vice Chair- 
man made long service awards—wrist 
watches to all those who had been with 
the company for twenty-five years. 

In the week preceding the celebra- 
tions, all the thousand-odd employees 
of the company had received Rs. 25/- 
each—one rupee for each year of life 
of the company—with a signed, per- 
sonal letter from the President. (The 
term “President” is used here, as else- 
where in this article, to refer to the 
Managing Director of our company. 
He is altogether a different official from 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors 
who presides at Board meetings. ) 

Entertainment on the third day was 
provided by the employees themselves. 
They put on a popular play, written by 
a front-rank author, and editor of the 
largest circulated Tamil weekly in the 
State. 

Earlier, they were guests at a ten- 
course dinner given by the Directors. 


Electrical display 

To take care of all those groups who 
did not come under the category of 
stockholder, customer or employee, we 
arranged for an admission-free, “Elec- 
trical Exhibition.” The display was open 
for five days only, and on a modest 
(under) estimate, should have been wit- 
nessed by at least 50,000 people. 

Frankly, I had not bargained for a 
daily crowd of 7,000 to 10,000 people. 
I thought that such a display as we 
had planned would excite some tenta- 
tive interest in local schools and colleges, 
and that the public at large would let it 
severely alone, but the crowds came 
like nobody's business! 

There are so many minor things that 
we did—and apparently did very well, 
indeed—which, though I now forget, 
cumulatively contributed to the success 
of our celebrations, For instance, I 
recall someone complimenting me on 
the advertisement icleased on the in- 
augural day of our celebrations. 

Another friend said that our “Silver 
Jubilee Souvenir” was extraordinarily 
good. How we ever managed to pro- 


duce such a “beauty,” in such short 
time—it was written and brought out 
inside of a week—is more than he could 
make out. Personally, however, I think 
that it bears all the evidence of much 
hasty compilation and even hastier copy- 
reading, but I take pride in having 
thought up three cute chapter headings 
and printing them in lower case so that 
typographically they might stand out 
from the rest of the text. “In which we 
serve,” “whom we serve” and “how we 
serve” were the fancy headings used 
to pretty up matter dealing with (1) 
areas having our distribution facilities, 
(2) consumers and (3) employees. 
The first one is, as my readers would 
be able to recall, a well-known Shake- 
spearean phrase, around which Noel 
Coward, the English dramatist, has 
written a play (later, a screen success) 
about the British Navy. To match this 
caption, I “invented” the other two. 

If an Indian PR subaltern might so 
far presume as to give American PR 
generals a few hints—culled from his 
recent “Operation — Anniversary” — here 
they are: 


(1) Brush aside committees. The 
crack about them that they 
keep minutes, but waste hours, 
is a charitable understatement. 
Get your work done by friendly, 
personal requests. Speak espe- 
cially to those lower in the of- 
ficial hierarchy with more than 
ordinary kindness and courtesy. 
Don't consult too many people. 
Let common sense and courage 
be your watchwords, but make 
sure that those above you are 
completely with you. 

Be sincere in anything that you 
say or do. Unless you have faith 
in yourself, you can’t be infec- 
tive in your enthusiasm. Even a 
complete moron can see through 
insincerity. 

Don't talk about your achieve- 
ment — outside the fraternity. 
Others can’t savour the nuances 
of this most romantic of all pro- 
fessions. Never try to get into 
the news—yourself. (And _ that 
goes particularly for your photo, 
however photogenic a guy you 
may be!) 


And finally: (5) Trust in God and 
pray constantly for the success of your 
undertaking. The bard never wrote a 
truer word than when he said: “There's 
a Divinity that shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them how we will.” e e 


(3) 


(4) 
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What Would You Do? 


At the Monday afternoon "What Would You Do?” session 
of PRSA's 5th Annual Conference in Washington in November 
four practical PR problems were presented for audience dis- 


cussion and analysis. 


By a special system of pre-seating, the audience was divided 
into four sections; each section being again broken down into 
approximately 40 groups of six people. Problems were as- 
signed to the various sections by lot. 


After a half-hour's deliberation on the four problems the 
moderator called for reports by a number of units within each 
section. Following are several units’ solutions to the problems. 


PROBLEM | 
BECAUSE of rising costs and a decline 


in patronage resulting in severe losses, 
a railroad came to the reluctant conclusion 
that it would be forced to ask the state 
public utility commission for permission to 
discontinue the last commuting train serv- 
ing 19 communities near a large city. It 
knew that a small number of people would 
be inconvenienced, but that there were also 
other factors involved—pride, for example, 
of communities whose goodwill it wanted 
to retain. As public relations counsel to 
the railroad, what would you advise that 
it do prior to applying for authority to 
remove the passenger service? 


Report of Group 3, Section B: Joseph D. 
Ardleigh, V. P., Research Institute of 
America, Inc.; Henry J. Barbour, Mgr. of 
PR, Fairbanks, Morse ¢ Co.; William H. 
Corwin, Director of PR, Taylor Instrument 
Companies; Edwin B. Dooley, Director of 
Adv. and PR, Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York; Everett T. Marten, PR 
Director, Dan River Mills, and Norman M. 
Howden, Director of Publicity, Charles L. 
Rumrill & Co. (Reported by Norman M. 
Howden. ) 


In discussing this problem, we de- 
cided that we must assume that the 
railroad has explored all possible means 
of reducing costs so that the service 
could be continued, and that it also 
either has asked for fare increases and 
has been refused, or has good evidence 
to indicate that no practical fare in- 
crease would be adequate. In other 
words, we assumed that termination of 
the service is an inevitable economic 
necessity. 

The first step in preparing for this 
action, we thought, should be that of 
schooling the employees affected in the 
reasons for the decision, and of inform- 
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ing them fully about just what is go- 
ing to happen to them personally. 
Everything possible should be done, of 
course, to preserve the security of their 
jobs. Properly carried out, through per- 
sonal talks with supervisors, this should 
build a sympathetic attitude on the part 
of the employees, so that, in informal 
talks with passengers they would sup- 
port the railroad, and would not side 
with critics who might loosely make the 
claim that “I could make money if I 
was running that railroad.” 

Then, we thought, the railroad should 
arrange meetings in each of the 19 com- 
munities affected, at which railroad rep- 
resentatives would demonstrate to those 
interested why the discontinuance of 
the service is necessary. In preparation 
for those meetings, the railroad should 
make a study of alternative methods 
of transportation available to the af- 
fected communities, and, if it seems to 
be indicated, should make arrangements 
with local bus companies or other car- 
riers to fill in the services dropped by 
the railroad wherever that is possible. 

In discussing the situation with the 
townspeople, the railroad’s representa- 
tive should emphasize that it really is 
the community's prosperity that is dic- 
tating the action—that more and more 
of the residents of the community are 
driving their own cars to work, and 
that, because of this, the railroad, which 
once filled a vital need in the commu- 
nity, no longer can “make a living.” 
Simple but effective charts showing in- 
creasing costs, and declining patronage, 
for a period of several years, should be 
prepared in support of this position. 

The community meetings should be 
advertised by “flyers” placed on the 


seats of the coaches, or given to the 
passengers with their tickets, and also 
by paid space in the local community 
newspapers, wherever there are such 
publications. Whenever possible, the 
community thought leaders should be 
fully informed on the matter, so that 
they would understand the action and 
the reasons for it. This could be done 
by talks to Chamber of Commerce 
groups, at Rotary, Kiwanis and other 
erganizations. 

For those community meetings, the 
railroad representatives should be well 
armed with complete figures on passen- 
ger traffic to and from each station, all 
costs incurred in maintaining the service, 
and all other pertinent data. They would 
answer, frankly and openly, all ques- 
tions asked at the meetings, but would 
avoid getting drawn into arguments, 

Finally, assuming that permission is 
granted to discontinue the service, we 
thought the train should go out in a 
blaze of glory. Regular commuters 
would receive souvenir tickets which 
would give them their last ride free. 
Posters reminiscent of the days when 
the service was instituted would pro- 
claim the ending of the era. The train 
would be gaily decorated; and, if pos- 
sible, would be hauled by an ancient 
engine. It would be a gala occasion, 
calling up all the nostalgic memories 
of the “good old days,” but also show- 
ing subtly that times have changed, 
and that one of the changes that has 
constituted progress is the decline in 
the number of commuting passen- 
gers. @ @ 


Report of Group 7, Section B: Owing to 
the fact that the six members of our group 
represented a cross-section of opinion from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, we felt that 
names were not as important as geograph- 
ical locations. One was from Minneapolis, 
one from Detroit, two from New York, one 
from Washington, D. C., and one from 
Houston, Texas. (Reported by Robert T. 
Bess. ) 


A. We would advise the railroad to 
organize the nineteen communities and 
submit facts and figures to show that 
it is losing money by extending service 
to them and get them to agree to higher 
rates to enable the service to continue. 


B. We would advise the railroad to 
apply to the Public Service Commission 
to increase the fares to enable it to carry 
on. If denied, it would thereby shift the 
blame of cessation of service to the 
Commission, thus enabling the railroad 
to retain its goodwill. 
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C. We would advise the railroad to 
suggest to the communities to arrange 
for other means of transportation before 
it stops service. 


D. If the communities cannot so ar- 
range, then we would advise the rail- 
road to stimulate other means of trans- 
portation whereby the communities can 
be served, before service is stopped. 


Our group felt that these steps would 
not only enhance the goodwill of the 
railroad in these communities but in the 
service generally. e e 


PROBLEM II 


A COMPANY is in a rather congested, 

heavy industry area. Due to peculiari- 
ties of its location it gets blamed for much 
of the smoke and dust which at intervals 
annoy the neighborhood. 

The company has done a good many 
things to attempt to correct the problem. 
This includes taking reporters of the local 
newspapers through the plants, showing 
them what has been done to eliminate air 
pollution; the company has done the same 
thing with representatives from the neigh- 
borhood, has told the story in neighborhood 
papers, both in statements and advertising. 

One of the difficulties lies in the fact 
that, while other companies contribute their 
good share to the pollution, the company 
which is mostly blamed does not feel that 
it’s the right thing to do to call public 
attention to that fact. With this situation, 
what is suggested? 


Report of a group in Section A: David 
Dillman, Mgr., Inland Steel Co.; Karl E. 
Ettinger, Research Consultant; George P. 
Oslin, Publicity Director, The Western 
Union Telegraph Co.; Dudley L. Parsons, 
President, Dudley L. Parsons Co.; and Don 
Short, PR Counsel. (Reported by Don 
Short.) 


Our premises in making proposals 
concerning Problem II were these: 


A Bmoke is a natural product of an 
industrial community. 


B. Responsible and _ conscientious 
business will correct such indus- 
trial ills if properly provided with 
knowledge and charged with re- 
sponsibility. 


Procedure: 


1. In an indirect manner, find the 
authorized official or civic interest 
concerned, or if necessary, estab- 
lish one. 


2. Set up key person or committee 
to be concerned with smoke abate- 
ment—with representation from all 


industries involved. Such a volun- 
tary group would deal primarily 
with the problems of the immedi- 
ate area concerned but would 
also include in its strategy any 
considerations in adjoining areas. 


3. Establish through this authority 
(1) the voluntary representation 
committee, and (2) a working 
committee to deal with every in- 
dustry in the area which would 
include all possible offenders. 


4. Have constructive analysis and 
research conducted by an outside 
organization to establish what 
“minimal” or “ideal” condition 
would be—and to make recom- 
mendations for obtaining same. 


5. Infractions developing out of anal- 
ysis (4) would be brought to the 
attention of a representative of 
the offending industry—with re- 
sponsibility to correct. 


6. An educational and interpretive 
program would be instituted on 
the basis of the research and 
analysis with these objectives. 


a. Explain and define causes of prob- 
lem and dramatize corrective 
measures to be taken. 


b. Interpret to the publics concerned 
an indication or measure of the de- 
gree of relief or correction that 
may be expected to forestall ex- 
pectancy of complete solution—if 
this is not possible. 


It is in order that no firm is singled 
out for censorship and that all possible 


offenders would share in the responsi- 
bility of correction. 

The desired result will be achieved 
through cooperation and information, 


Notes (Additions by other panels): 


1. Verify that there are no other 
causes for criticism of these plants 
from the public relations stand- 
point—as component sources of 
irritation. 

2. Draw in the fuel dealers and simi- 
lar suppliers as an authoritative 
group of analysts and utilize their 
support and interest. e e 


Report of Group 8, Section A: C. E. 
Crompton, PR Representative, Shell Oil 
Co.; D. Ward Harrigan, Worthington 
Corp.; Frank Hemmingway, PR Consul- 
tant; Abraham Kovler, Student, Boston 
Univ. School of PR and Communications; 
George A. Pettitt, Asst. to the President, 
University of California; and _ Nelson 
Pleasanton, PR Director, The Bullard Co. 
(Reported by George A. Pettitt.) 


This group concurred in general with 
the recommendations made in the open- 
ing report on Problem II, but wished 
to stress the basic principles to be fol- 
lowed rather than detailed procedures. 
These basic principles could be sum- 
marized as follows: 


A. Assuming that the company in- 
volved had done all that it possibly 
could do to eliminate air pollution, and 
that the pollution problem was still seri- 
ous, then the company should take steps 
to encourage cooperative, community- 
wide consideration of the matter in 
order both to educate the public as to 


“Don’t worry about your work piling up at the office. 
It'll all be taken care of when you get back” 
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the facts and to promote joint efforts 
to correct the conditions as far as eco- 
nomically and technically practical. 


B. It would be desirable to originate 
cooperative, community-wide considera- 
tion of the problem through some or- 

anization broader than industry itself, 

say the Chamber of Commerce, or a 
Citizen’s Commission to be appointed 
by the Mayor, or both. In any case 
there should be non-industry leadership 
in order to assure the public that the 
survey findings and recommendations 
would be impartial as regards the rela- 
tive involvement of industry and non- 
industry in causing air pollution. 


C. The industry, seeking to improve 
its public relations regarding air pollu- 
tion, should take the initiative in ob- 
taining and publicly pledging support 
from the major industries for the com- 
munity air pollution study. An effort 
should be made to arrange financing 
for air pollution control programs in 
whatever industries might be found to 
be sources; so that there would be no 
delay in efforts to contribute to the 
“Clean-up-the-Air” campaign. 


D. The heart of the campaign should 
be a survey and study of the problem, 
and the possibility of solving it, by com- 
petent engineers. There should be an 
information committee to see that facts 
were made public, and that no false 
hopes were aroused as to either the 
technical or the economical feasibility 
of eliminating all air pollution. e 


PROBLEM Ili 


GEVERAL major companies of a major 
industry have combined to create a 
Foundation devoted to scientific research 
for the betterment of human welfare. This 
Foundation has achieved an unimpeachable 
reputation among scientists of the Western 
countries for the validity of its research. 
There, however, does not seem to be 
any carry-over of public relations value 
from the work of this Foundation to the 
companies or to the industry which cre- 
ated it and supports it generously. 

What approach would the PRSA panel 
consider proper and effective to create 
positive public relations value for the in- 
dustry, while retaining the scientific stand- 
ing of the Foundation? 


Report of Group 2, Section C: James A. 
Blay, Director of PR, The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario; Richard W. 
Holznecht, PR Director, The Parker Pen 
Co.; Alex Martin, Jr.; Dudley Reed, Man- 
ager of PR, Bucyrus-Erie Co.; and K. B. 
Willett, V. P., Hardware Mutuals. (Re- 
ported by Dudley Reed.) 


February, 1953 


Preliminary discussion: 

Group felt not enough information 
available to make sound recommenda- 
tions, so several specific assumptions 
were made, as follows: 


A. The industry was in the writing 
instrument field. 


B. The foundation research was de- 
voted to the reduction of illit- 
eracy. 


C. The lack of carryover in public 
relations value was due to “pure 
research” character of activities 
—no specific results yet achieved. 


Recommended program: 

A. Immediate campaign to publicize 
work of the foundation. 

1. An institutional advertising cam- 
paign to inform and interest cus- 
tomers. Campaign carried on by 
trade association and individual 
companies. 


to 


. Employee campaign. 

a. General article in employee maga- 
zines, stressing “why” the founda- 
tion, how it is made up, what it 
is doing, what companies are par- 
ticipating, and what benefits are 
expected. 

b. Descriptive folder for new em- 
ployees. 

3. Community campaign. 


a. Distribution of above folders to 
community thought leaders. 


b. Offer of speakers on foundation 
to civic and religious groups. 

c. Appropriate news releases to local 
new spa pers . 

d. Telling the foundation story as 
part of any individual company’s 
plant city advertising. 

4. Stockholders—dividend check in- 
sert briefly describing the foun- 
dation and offering more compre- 
hensive folder on request. 


5. A motion picture on the founda- 
tion to be made available for 
showings to all interested groups. 


B. Follow-up program, 


1. Make progress reports, annually, 
or oftener if progress warrants, 
to all interested groups. 


bo 


. Try to have foundation scientists 
make addresses at appropriate 
scientific meetings—and publicize 
these in appropriate local media. 


General: 


Group felt publicity efforts should 
adequately mention these factors: 


A. Disappearing private fortunes 
throw new philanthropic respon- 
sibility on industry. 


B. Danger of government stepping in 
if industry does not do the needed 
philanthropic activity. e e 


PROBLEM IV 


AN ASSOCIATE professor at a private 

college was subpoenaed to appear be- 
fore a state legislature “Un-American Com- 
mittee.” When asked if he was or ever 
had been a member of the Communist 
Party, he refused to answer on the ground 
of personal liberty guarantees contained 
in the Fifth Amendment. By his refusal 
he appears, to many, to have cast doubt 
upon himself, his colleagues, and the col- 
lege. 

According to the implied mandate of 
the American Association of University 
Professors, his tenure as an associate pro- 
fessor cannot be disturbed except for 
“cause,” which for all practical purposes 
thus far has been limited to immorality. 
The college administration decides never- 
theless to fire the professor on the grounds 
that his effectiveness as a teacher has been 
severely impaired by the creation, by his 
action, of suspicion that he may not be- 
lieve in democratic institutions and prin- 
ciples. 

As the PR counselor to the college ad- 
ministration, what would you advise in 
order (1) to minimize a possible decline in 
morale among faculty members who might 
contend that the college was establishing 
a precedent of firing anyone whose political 
inclinations—proven or unproven—were not 
in agreement with those of the college ad- 
ministrative officers and/or trustees, and 
(2) to counter or avoid possible public con- 
troversy over the action of the college ad- 
ministration? 


Report of Group 6, Section D: Mrs. 
Dorothy Smith; William Conley; Daniel 
De Hays; Executive Secy., Ohio Assn. of 
Small Loan Companies; R. D. Karns, Asst. 
to President, Stanolind Oil and Gas Co.; 
Kerryn King, V. P., Hill and Knowlton, 
Inc.; and J. W. Schoonover. (Reported 
by Kerryn King.) 

1. Assuming that the action of the 
college administration came as a result 
of a definite policy agreement, but per- 
haps of an informal nature, the first 
move would be to create a formal state- 
ment of policy on this subject. It 
would support the participation by 
faculty members in democratic govern- 
ment procedures but would condemn 
such participation in any organization 
which advocates the overthrow of the 
United States Government by visible 
means. The policy statement would 
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point out that the university would not 
condone the refusal of any faculty mem- 
ber to testify before any duly consti- 
tuted legal or judicial body. 


2. If possible, this policy statement 
would be given positive support by 
showing examples of political activity 
on the part of trustees of the university, 
its administration, and other faculty 
members—all of which are encouraged 
as acts of good citizenship. 


3. The administration should then 
call a meeting of the faculty. The trus- 
tees should also be present, if possible. 
The foregoing policy should be ex- 
plained in detail and a formal state- 
ment based on this policy issued pub- 
licly immediately following this meet- 


ing. 

4. The policy statement should be 
the basis of an immediate communica- 
tion to students, their parents, alumni, 
press, educational societies and other 
interested groups. 

The policy should be further ex- 
plained in talks by responsible univer- 
sity officials before civic groups, lunch- 
eon groups, alumni organizations, etc., 
in the cities and towns of the region 
from which the university draws its 
students and financial support. 


5. A long-term program should be 
designed to give further evidence of 
the policy. This might take the form 
of a seminar or a workshop on the re- 
sponsibilities of good citizenship and 
democratic processes. Faculty partici- 
pation in politcal affairs would continue 
to be encouraged and publicized in a 
tactful manner over an extended period. 


6. If possible, the success of the 
program should be measured by a sur- 
vey or other type of poll. e e 


Report of Group 18, Section D: Milton 
Fairman, PR Director, The Borden Co.; 
Clifford Orr, Director of PR, Hobart & Wil- 
liam Smith Colleges; and John D. J. Moore, 
V. P., W. R. Grace & Co. (Reported by 
John D. J. Moore.) 


Our answer was somewhat as follows: 


We have considered this problem 
and have overcome the temptation to 
regard the predicament of the PR coun- 
selor to the college administration as 
impossible. In the first place it must 
be borne in mind that the personal or 
emotional feelings of any individual in- 
volved are secondary to the profes- 
sional obligation which is cast upon the 
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PR counselor, which is not to make the 
decision for the college administration, 
but to accomplish the two objectives 
indicated in the problem once the ad- 
ministration had made its decision. 
Our program for him would be: 


1. Arrange through the college ad- 
ministration that the decision be kept 
an absolute secret until it could be 
announced simultaneously with appro- 
priate comment from faculty and stu- 
dent groups and simultaneously with 
the appointment of the successor of 
Professor X. 


so might tend to incriminate him. 


5. Having clarified the issue with the 
faculty groups, request their support 
of the action of the administration in 
the form of a public statement of fac- 
ulty beliefs to be made simultaneously 
with the announcement of Professor X’s 
discharge. 


6. The same formula should be fol- 
lowed with the articulate student 
groups such as the Board of Editors 
of the student papers, the political dis- 
cussion groups, student council, etc. Ap- 


Ten Basic Rules for Good Leadership 


Here are ten basic rules for good human relations in business and industry: 

(1)Reacquire the arts of kindliness and persuasion. Kindliness is an attribute of the 
strong executive. (2) Put consideration of human dignity higher than pay, promotion or 
working conditions. Someone’s dignity is being pushed around when we run into trov- 
ble. (3) If you’re a supervisor, keep circulating. You must be seen as well as heard from. 
Ivory towers tend to breed suspicion. (4) Get rid of “double standards of behavior’—one 
for workers, one for management. (5) Preface a request to subordinates with “please”— 
proper words and actions inspire confidence. (6) Give credit where credit is due. Praise 
fearlessly. If you must get someone told, don’t do it in front of others—our self-esteem 
can’t take it. (7) Don’t take yourself too seriously. (8) Don’t be afraid to make changes. 
If something has been done in a particular way for 15 or 20 years, it is usually a pretty 
certain sign it is being done the wrong way. (9) In handling grievances, let the employee 
tell his full story without interruption. (10) Learn how to listen. An occupational disease 


of some executives is inability to listen. 


—Lydia G. Giberson, M.D. 
Office Executive 


2. Through the President and college 
administration arrange for meetings 
with a key group of senior faculty mem- 
bers of impeccable reputations for in- 
tegrity and liberal thinking. Explain 
to them that Professor X, by refusing 
to cooperate with the duly constituted 
legislative authority performing a legiti- 
mate function in the democratic gov- 
ernmental process, has cast doubt upon 
the good name of the college and of 
the faculty as well. 


3. Explain that the issue here is not 
the past political affiliations of the pro- 
fessor but his present belief in demo- 
cratic institutions and principles and 
his willingness to support them. 


4. Make clear that the personal lib- 
erty guarantees upon the basis of which 
the Professor had refused to testify re- 
late only to the privilege against self- 
incrimination in the Fifth Amendment. 
Thus it is clear that the Professor could 
not have refused to testify on the 
grounds of freedom of speech or reli- 
gion or thought or academic freedom. 
The sole ground upon which he could 
and did refuse to testify was that to do 


propriate editorial and similar support 
from the student press should be ob- 
tained, 


7. Simultaneously with the announce- 
ment, the name of the successor to Pro- 
fessor X’s chair should be published. 
The PR counselor should make it his 
business to prevail upon the adminis- 
tration to be certain that the successor 
be a person of the highest standing in 
the teaching profession and _ whose 
democratic beliefs and liberality of 
view are above question. 


8. It seems to us the foregoing for- 
mula will accomplish the mission of the 
PR counselor in interpreting to the pub- 
lic the harmony between the students 
and faculty and the motives and prin- 
ciples of the administration in this case. 


Assuming some common sense and 
good faith on the part of those con- 
cerned, we feel that this program will 
eliminate criticism with the possible 
exception of that which might come 
from undemocratic groups whose criti- 
cism would, of course, be of no real 
consequence. @ 
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The publicist and integrity 


“ ,.. The publicist can help steer himself and the public relations profession 
toward wider acceptance among editors simply by believing in and showing 
respect for them. The publicity field is no place for cynics . . . All good business 
relationships are founded on . . . the application of Christian principles to busi- 


ness practices...” 


By Mason Gould 


Director of Public Information 
National Municipal League 


ast Easter Day, millions of Ameri- 
L cans attended church services in a 
show of devotion to the Christian faith 
and Christian principles. But as thou- 
sands of parishioners knelt in prayer in- 
side St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York City, just outside the great edifice 
a commercial photographer, hired by 
a press agent, was snapping “cheese- 
cake” pictures amid a circus atmos- 
phere. 

The incident was soundly and justi- 
fiably criticized in the New York press 
in stories and editorials commenting on 
the Easter Day parade. To one writer, 
it was “a carnival of commercialism”; 
to another, “an outlandish act of bring- 
ing the gaudiness of a mardi gras to the 
Holy Day.” To all legitimate publi- 
cists, it was an ominous note of warn- 
ing. 

Cancerous effect 


Such behavior can have a cancerous 
effect on the public relations profession. 
It can eat away at the prestige built up 
slowly and laboriously by ethical prac- 
titioners in the field. It can repeatedly 
cut off the bottom rung on the ladder 
of respect erected through the years by 
PR people, so that each newly won top 
tung is nullified before it is securely in 
place. 

What can be done about it? 

To begin with, we must assume that 
there will always be unscrupulous press 
agents, just as there will always be 


. “quacks” whose effect is to undermine 


confidence in the medical profession. 
To most of these press agents, the end 
justifies the means. It’s a daily habit to 
use high pressure methods to get their 
client’s name in print. They do not, as 
do legitimate publicists, go out of their 
way to see the editor’s point of view and 
try to help the editor serve his readers. 
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These shady tactics have a cumula- 
tive effect on most editors. After a few 
years of exposure, they develop a cyni- 
cal attitude toward those who want to 
force something into the paper “for 
free.” This attitude can, and often does, 
spread to a general distrust of all people 
engaged in publicity, whether it be legi- 
timate publicity or not. 

Think, if you will, of the possible 
repercussions of an editor’s growing 
cynicism. He stands between the client 
and the public. His attitude toward a 
publicist can be a signal of how often 
and to what extent news of the client 
appears in print. Editors are discerning 
people. The publicist must be genuine 
to the core to earn their respect. This 
is as it should be. For the public rela- 
tions profession must have sincere peo- 
ple in it if it ever is to convince the 
public that its clients have the interest 
of the public at heart. 


High standards are vital 


What, then, is the best antidote for 
this unsavory influence of low-grade 
press agents on the press and on the 
public? 

The best way for legitimate publicists 
to combat the effects of bad press agen- 
try is to adhere more strictly than ever 
to the high standards of practice urged 
by the Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica. 

The publicist can help steer himself 
and the public relations profession to- 
ward wider acceptance among editors 
simply by believing in and showing re- 
spect for them, The publicity field is 
no place for cynics. Unless he treats re- 
porters and editors, indeed all people 
with whom he comes in contact, with 
the respect they're due, the publicist’s 
work will suffer, his company or client 
will lose prestige, and the entire pro- 


fe sion will feel the repercussions 
sooner or later. It’s as simple as the 
Golden Rule: “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.” All 
good business relationships are founded 
on a philosophy of fair dealing, of re- 
spect for the rights of individuals and 
groups—in short, on the application of 
Christian principles to business prac- 
tices. 

You and I as individuals want others 
to think well of us, but we must first 
deserve their good opinion. If we're 
honest and trustworthy in our dealings 
with our neighbors, and recognize our 
duties as citizens, we’re liked—we have 
a good reputation—we have good public 
relations. The same holds true for the 
publicist in his relations with the press, 
As a person, he must have a good repu- 
tation. If he has that, the task of creat- 
ing or maintaining a good reputation 
for his company or client is made that 
much easier, 


Some fundamental rules 


Here are a few rules which seem 
fundamental to the success of any pub- 
licist: 

Be in good taste at all times. If you 
offend your readers even once, you are 
not likely to regain their favor for a long 
time to come, if at all. This rule is par- 
ticularly applicable when you are writ- 
ing for a special public. You must know 
and respect its likes and dislikes. You 
are not writing to please yourself, but 
to please your readers. 

Be forthright. If you’re vague and 
evasive, the reporter has no other alter- 
native than to put your vagueness into 
print. The result will be a decrease in 
the public understanding which you are 
paid to help create or maintain. Vague- 
ness is often interpreted by the reader 
as an attempt to cover up something; 
it is almost always interpreted that way 
by the editor, 


(Continued on page 15) 


Mason Gould is Director of Public In- 
formation, National Municipal League, 
New York. Until recently he was As- 
sistant Manager of Corporate Press 
Relations, General Foods Corpora- 
tion. Prior to this, he served on the 
Mamaroneck (N. Y.) Daily Times, the 
Larchmont (N. Y.) Times, the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Republican, and Junior 
Scholastic Magazine. 
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Plant editors and photographers at an annual conference. 


EMPLOYEE PUBLICATION CONFERENCES 


well describe American Viscose 
Corporation’s employee publication, 
Avisco News. The center eight or twelve 
pages are changed for each rayon and 
acetate plant and carry local news and 
pictures. Yet these custom-tailored 
monthly editions are achieved at the 
plant level without professional help. 
Once filled with departmental chit-chat, 
these sections are now rich in human 
interest features and news about the 
company’s employees and their families. 
Their evolution is largely due to an an- 
nual two-day conference of plant and 
office editors and photographers. 
The local editors and their 258 re- 
porters all have other jobs such as en- 
gineering, spinning, packaging, account- 
ing, personnel, testing—everything ex- 
cept journalism. With one exception, 
the local editors themselves had no pre- 
vious training before the first of the 
workshop conferences, the fifth of which 
was held in New York last spring. 
The magazine has developed a great 
deal since its first appearance as an 
eight-page tabloid newspaper in 1942. 
The magazine format was adopted in 
1945, and Avisco News, as it is called, 
now averages 88 pages a month. Mar- 
garet Gleeson, the editor since 1947, 
feels that the chief reason for its im- 
provement is that more people have 
been brought into the act by the yearly 
conferences, 
In her first attempts to broaden the 


MAGAZINES IN ONE might 
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American Viscose 
Corporation holds annual 
conferences for employee 

publication's plant 
editors and photographers 


By Walter Holbrook 


Public Relations Division 


J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


interest of the plant news sections, Miss 
Gleeson made many trips to the Ameri- 
can Viscose plants, talking to plant edi- 
tors, management, and the reporters 
themselves. Then a monthly editorial 
meeting was inaugurated in the New 
York office at which she, her two assist- 
ants, the advertising manager and his 
assistant, a representative of manage- 
ment, and an outside counsel went over 
the just-published issue page by page, 
criticized it, and planned future arti- 
cles. Notes of these meetings were 
mailed to plant editors, who passed 
them on to their reporters and discussed 
them at meetings of their own. 

These notes, with supplementary let- 
ters and plant trips, all helped—but not 
enough. The plant pages remained 
largely amateurish and the plant edi- 


tors, separated both from their fellow 
editors and the New York staff, were 
still confused by their journalistic chores, 
so foreign to their training and experi- 
ence. 

The first conference, held in May, 
1948, was an experiment. K. C. Pratt, 
Editor of Stet, was invited to speak on 
“how to do a better job” and one of the 
editors of Look magazine explained 
about impact and the other qualities 
good news pictures have. The printer 
told about the mechanics of publishing 
Avisco News, and a Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal movie showed how that magazine 
is published, 

There were a number of company 
speakers, who pointed up the aims and 
importance of the magazine and of the 
work the plant editors and photogra- 
phers were doing. Mainly, though, the 
two-day conference provided the plant 
editors and photographers with an op- 
portunity to talk over their problems 
with each other as well as with the 
over-all editor and members of her 
headquarters staff. 

The plant editors discovered they all 
had a lot of the same problems, and 
that some of them were not as difficult 
to solve as they had supposed. They 
gained confidence, their interest was 
aroused. They got the feel of their jobs. 
Most of them realized for the first time 
what was really wanted, and at the 
same time concluded they could de- 
liver it. 
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When the conference was over, the 
plant editors went home, called meet- 
ings of their reporters, and passed on to 
them the new point of view they had 
acquired and some of the enthusiasm 
that had been generated, along with a 
number of ideas and a few basic tips 
on procedure. The reaction of Miss 
Ruth Peard, Editor of the Parkersburg, 
W. Va., plant section is typical. Re- 
cently she said: 

“The first conference was an eye- 
opener. For the first time I was among 
people who were doing the same type 
of work.” 

When the first conference was over 
there was no question about its being 
made an annual affair. The plant edi- 
tors and photographers had been im- 
pressed, and so had the over-all editor, 
her staff, and the representatives of 
management who had been there. More 
important, definite improvement in the 
plant sections of the magazines was 
soon apparent, so much so that several 
plant managers expressed the hope that 
such conferences would be held an- 
nually. 

Lasting impression 

Months, even a year, later the plant 
editors and photographers were still 
talking about that first conference, still 
pointing out things they had learned at 
it, still much more interested than they 
had been before it was held. This, of 
course, impressed upon the planners 
of the conferences the necessity of 
making the second one at least as good 
as the first. 

Soon after the first conference a ques- 
tionnaire had been sent to the editors 


and photographers asking what they 


-had liked about it, what they had dis- 


liked, and inviting suggestions for im- 
proving the next session, Now a tenta- 
tive program was drawn up, incorpo- 
rating the suggestions they had made 
as well as other ideas, and submitted to 
those expected to attend the second 
meeting. Thus the participants helped 
plan the second, as they have each sub- 
sequent conference. 

The first conference had to be pretty 
elementary. The second was less so, 
since by that time the plant editors and 
photographers had a pretty good grasp 
of what was expected of them. They 
were ready for more group discussions. 
Each year since the conference has be- 
come more professional, more sharply 
focused on specific “cases” and how to 
handle them. 

The plant photographers brought to 
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the third conference in 1950 picture 
stories they had worked up. David B. 
Eisendrath, Jr., a well-known industrial 
photographer, joined in criticizing those 
picture stories. Since 1951, the editors 
and photographers have held their work- 
shops separately with Eisendrath con- 
ducting the photographers’ session. He 
discusses points the photographers have 
raised, answers questions, criticizes pic- 
tures, shows and tells how he would 
photograph this and that. 


Conference emphasis 


Each conference has emphasized the 
importance of the work of the plant 
editors and photographers, the aims of 
the magazine as a means of two-way 
communication. The emphasis at the 
earlier conferences, however, had to be, 
to a considerable extent, on the basic 
principles of writing, editing and news 
picture taking. 

By the time the fifth conference was 
held this year, it was possible to shift 
the emphasis. High points of this ses- 
sion were talks by George C. Horst, 
of Philadelphia, the corporation’s Indus- 
trial Relations Director, and by H. J. 
Michel, Manager of the oldest rayon 
plant in the United States, the Avisco 
plant at Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Mr. Horst explained the reasons for 
various company policies and answered 
questions asked by the plant editors 
and photographers. As one of the plant 
editors wrote in answer to the follow- 
up questionnaire sent to the conferees: 

“I believe that Mr. Horst’s presence 
at the meeting meant more than any- 
thing else. It’s one thing to know you 
have to do something and another to 
know why.” 


Theme of conference 


Mr. Michel emphasized the impor- 
tance of communication between man- 
agement and employees, and between 
them and their neighbors in the plant 
communities. He pointed out that the 
company magazine is mailed to leaders 
in each plant community as well as to 
all employees, including those who have 
retired, 

“Avisco News is the finest tool we 
have,” Mr. Michel said. “It is a key to 
the good public relations that begins 
with the people in our plants, our shops, 
and our offices.” 

It was on this theme that the fifth 
conference ended. Actually, it has been 
the over-all theme of all five, and it is 
expected to be emphasized more and 
more in future conferences. 


Publicist and Integrity 
(Continued from page 13) 

Be fair. If you play favorites and don’t 
give your news to all the papers at the 
same time, you can hardly expect fair 
treatment from them. An editor has 
an elephant’s memory, particularly 
when it comes to instances where he 
has been let down. 

Be reasonable. If you attempt to get 
news into a paper on the basis of your 
company’s advertising in that paper, or 
try to high pressure an editor in any 
other way, it’s little short of blackmail. 
Editors loathe being forced into using 
stories. They demand, and justifiably so, 
the freedom to judge the news value 
of stories that come across their desk. 


Editor sums up problem 


The editor of the St. Paul Press-Dis- 
patch has summed up this problem con- 
cisely. He says: 

“Is it news? This is the test to apply 
to material which originates in the of- 
fice of the newspaper or that which 
originates in the typewriter of a public 
relations representative, And this is the 
only safe test. Because a story will do 
good for some commercial agency or 
institution in business or in a profession 
is no reason it should not be printed, 
whoever wrote it, if it is news. Nor is 
there any reason it should be printed, 
if it isn’t news. An institution or an 
event cannot claim newspaper space by 
being simply worthy. It must be ‘news- 
worthy,’ too.” 


Rules often ignored 


These practices are not difficult to 
follow, but it’s amazing how often 
they’re ignored by publicists. Ask any 
editor and he'll tell you. It’s a good idea 
to take a periodic accounting of where 
you stand with your contacts, even if 
it means letting an editor tell you where 
you've let him down. He'll respect you 
for giving him the opportunity. 

Nothing is more satisfying in public- 
ity work than to feel that you not only 
have helped to promote your company 
or client, but have also helped an editor 
in his efforts to serve his readers. It is 
this type of teamwork which can make 
the legitimate publicist valuable in the 
eyes of both management and the press. 
And it is this teamwork which can off- 
set the connotation of the words “press 
agentry,” and their adverse effect on 
the reputation of the entire public re- 
lations profession. e 
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You have heard it said: 


“America is a Protestant 
nation .. . Americans are @ 
Protestant people .. .” 


Does it mean that Protestants own the 
175,000,000 acres of American soil? 


Does it mean that only Protestants have 
the right to govern 150,000,000 Americans? 


NO, it does not mean such things . . . Protestants, 
as you , have no more rights or privileges than 
any other Americans. The term 
“Protestant nation" means that— 
MOST AMERICANS 
ARE PROTESTANTS 


Protestants in America: 
* 


28,470,092 


Jews in America: Hora 
5,000,000 


A picture sequence from the booklet, "/'’m proud to be a Protestant," 


People are picture-minded 


A PR counsel cites examples to prove that all words and no 
pictures can make the printed piece a dull affair 


By Francis Hewens 


Francis Hewens Associates 


— ARE PICTURE-MINDED and 
growing more so. 

If you doubt it, make yourself little 
and climb in our pocket while we put 
one question to three different groups 
of industrial employees interviewed for 
the “inquiring reporter” feature in three 
different employee organs. 

The question: “How much time do 
you spend looking at television?” 

Those questioned: men and women 
on three different levels of “presumed 
culture”—working in a brewery, a cot- 
ton processing plant, and a research 
laboratory. Some of the answers: 

“From the time I get home until 
eleven, every night; also Sunday after- 
noon.” 

“Three hours a night . . . every night.” 

“I guess all the time except when we 
eat or work!” 

“The kids are looking from 5 to 6:30 
—we take over from then on.” 
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“Too much! Even when we go visit- 
ing, we sit down with the company 
and look at their TV all night.” 

So it goes—though this is no epitaph 
to the written word. Generally, the high- 
er up the scale of “presumed culture”— 
professional workers, supervisors, de- 
partment heads, etc.—the fewer num- 
ber of hours you clock in front of tel- 
evision. Top-culture people obviously 
will still limber their minds on type. 
And of course the less bookish will 
still depend upon written words for 
life’s whos and whats and stops and gos. 

But pictures—which after all are mere- 
ly the ancestors of words—are unques- 
tionably in for a time of even greater 
usefulness. That is one conclusion. The 
other is a direct challenge to pictures’ 
competitors—words: words must tend to 
arrive at the same goals as pictures— 
that of making mental images. 

If the first conclusion sounds at first 


mention too much like saying, “mothers 
are here to stay,” reflect upon the fact 
that only yesterday reports to stock- 
holders were all words and no pictures, 
Now Standard Oil gives its thousands 
of owners page after page—of pictures. 
Daystrom, Inc., presents facts on com- 
pany economics—in cartoons. The 
N.A.M., all too famous in the past for 
5,000-word full-page ads in the news- 
papers, tells the story of the American 
Opportunity System—in colored comics. 

And lo, the religious tract, long a 
mighty fortress against the invasion of 
any but Holy pictures, breaks down and 
opens its pages to pictures. 

Our experience in generating one of 
these new-style picturized “tracts” shows 
what can happen—what ought to hap- 
pen, increasingly—as public relations 
people reach out for the attention of 
picture-minded people. The Commit- 
tee on Chaplains and Service Personnel 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
undertook the project. Basically the as- 
signment was pretty much standard 
practice. In every war situation, each 
of the major faiths, through its own 
chaplains, distributes denominational 
literature to men in uniform. 


Twofold purpose 

The purpose is twofold: to encourage 
service men to consult their chaplains 
and attend services, and to hold their 
loyalty to the church for the years after 
discharge. 

In this case, a committee of flexible- 
minded, progressive clergymen—among 
them two heads of Presbyterian sem- 
inaries—faced realistically the fact that 
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ALSO MEANS... 
that many Americans of today are the descendants of Protestants 
who came to this country, often in large numbers, principally that 


they might find freedom to worship God in their own ways. 


men in uniform do not trample on each 
other in the rush to read tracts. Al- 
most the first words addressed to us, 
as the consultant, were: 


“Tracts are all words. They compete 
with comic books, picture magazines, 
post TV sets, movies, and a lot of 
other things.” 

The problem was to come up with 
a tract which would tell what Prot- 
estantism is, and what Protestants be- 
lieve. The raw material was a foot-high 
stack of manuscripts submitted by cler- 
gymen in a contest, expressly for the 
purpose, to bring forth suitable copy. 
But none of the manuscripts, quite un- 
derstandably, were capable of meeting 
the competition of comic books and 
TV and picture magazines. 


Final product 


The ultimate tract, accepted with 
most refreshing open-mindedness by 
men steeped in the “tract tradition,” 
was a 24-page pocket-size booklet about 
the size of Quick—but with more pic- 
tures. From manuscript aggregating 
more than 5,000 words, the streamlined 
tract distilled less than 500. From a 
no-picture concept, the final product 
came up with 14 photos and 13 line 
drawings—within the 24 pages. 

Granted that the theologian would 
find small comfort in the broad brush 
strokes of this picturizing, we felt that 
the booklet, I’m Proud to be a Prot- 
estant, was merely pump-priming, after 
all: an attempt to catch eyes perhaps 
more ready to be held by comic books. 
The evolution of Protestantism was set 
fourth in a two-page cartoon-type 
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Ev re-Important-— 


The principles gs which Protestantism is 

* founded are to a great extent the principles 
upon which America’s form of government 
is based . . . 


mixed use of photos and drawings to carry a PR message. 


spread: seven pictures, 110 words! 

The subject of church government 
by church members was handled with 
a photo showing the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly in action. The booklet 
coped with the question, “Why is 
America called a Protestant nation?” 
by way of six line drawings appropriate- 
ly captioned. 

A test printing of 5,000 copies, dis- 
tributed among church people and chap- 
lains, proved the ability of the new 
tract to cope with competition, A 
printing of 100,000 copies, all dispersed 
through chaplains, is well on the way 
to exhaustion. 

This tract will have a companion 
piece on the theme of “clean living.” 
It is a subject chaplains consider vital 
—and service men consider dull, even 
those who live clean anyway. When 
we suggested to the Committee on 
Chaplains the notion of “full comic book 
treatment,” we half expected to be 
pitched bodily out of the august halls 
of Princeton Seminary. But there was 
never a gasp. So that’s what this next 
new tract will be. 

Paradoxically, pictures can serve most 


Proprietor of Francis Hewens Asso- 
ciates, PR and publicity consulting firm 
in Newark, N. J., Francis Hewens was 
formerly a staff member of the New 
York World-Telegram and special writer 
on aviation for The New York Times. 
After six years with the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., where he handled press 
relations and employee and customer 
publications, he went to the N. J. 
State Chamber of Commerce as PR 
Director. PRSA member Hewens set up 
his own firm in June, 1951. 


These are the simple facts— 


The descendents of those early Protestants who 
settled America were the prime movers in setting up 
our form of government which, they were determined, 
would guarantee to ALL peoples the freedom to wor- 
ship which the Protestants had sought in the new land. 


You therefore find a situation very nearly without 
precedent in history: 


A majority group—with the numbers and the power 
to maintain their own faith as a state religion . . . 
actually working to secure freedoms of the same kind 


for other religidus denominations . . . 


IN ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, PROTESTANTISM 
CLOSELY RESEMBLES THAT WHICH IT HELPED 
TO FORM: THE AMERICAN WAY .. . 


tellingly to put over messages about 
abstractions. 

Certainly the religious tract is one 
example. A religious concept cannot 
be seen or boxed or carried in the pock- 
et. Similarly, when we were asked to 
help a large municipal Chamber of 
Commerce produce a promotional book- 
let on “What does the Chamber do 
for me?” we outlined a dummy full of 
pictures. Again, the good that an effi- 
cient Chamber of Commerce does can- 
not be set on a table or hung on the 
wall. But the subject was answered in 
pictures—photos of Chamber staff and 
committee members at Council hear- 
ings, inspecting streets, attending I.C.C, 
proceedings, studying traffic maps, dis- 
cussing taxes with city officials. Another 
job for the same organization will deal 
with the city’s attractions to industry. 
Granted, this subject is tangible enough, 
it is nevertheless one very often serv- 
iced only with statistics. 


Publicity man’s problem 

Climb in our pocket again now as 
we look over the shoulder of a harried 
business organization publicity man. He 
sits before a desk-load of bulletins and 
notes from Washington. The problem: 
to alarm the citizenry over the high cost 
of Federal Government. 

He knows that the public is not easily 
roused on this subject because (a) the 
average person falls off the sled after 
the first ten million—and a billion is 
merely the next digit leftward after 
millions have run out; (b) war spend- 
ing and high budgets have battle-hard- 
ened us to the big numbers. 
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So the publicity man is left to get 
out another pot-boiler release that will 
make little or no impact—or resort to 
pictures. 

In considering the picture route, the 
axioms to justify one approach seem 
to fall in line beautifully. Axiom 1: 
People do read comics, do notice car- 
toons. Axiom 2: If you put the un- 
palatable copy out in cartoon form, 
people will go for it. 


Cartoon characters used 

In our own activities in the field of 
shouting “hey you” about Federal ex- 
travagance, we use cartoon characters 
to depict the astounding facts about 
such things as 28 Indians for every 
bureaucrat in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs . . . 11,000 excess desks stored 
by the Government . . . 1,917,000 
pounds of black pepper bought by 
the Quartermaster Service . . . 20,000 
chauffeurs employed by Uncle Sam... 
and so on. 

The cartoon approach in this case is 
comparable, perhaps, to “Believe It or 
Not.” It distills few words out of many, 
as with the religious tract. It lets the 
picture clamor for attention—and then 
do most of the talking. 

Again, the paradox of pictures—to 
put over abstractions—is something to 
ponder. We have used political-type 
cartoons, as garish as they come, to 
jog public thinking about a state ref- 
erendum to impose a gross receipts tax. 
The actual referendum bill ran to many 
pages—news releases were hard put to 
cope with the subject in less than two 
wearisome pages. The cartoons (there 
were five different ones) did it with 
such sights as a many-handed spook 
(the tax) reaching into a purchase be- 
tween housewife and grocer, and reach- 
ing with other ghostly hands back into 
every stage to that point; producer, 
distributor, wholesaler, etc. That alone 
was not the whole answer, to be sure 
—but the referendum was defeated, 
while a comparable scheme won in 
neighboring Pennsylvania where no con- 
certed opposition arose. 


Further use of cartoons 

Cartoons can serve too, as further 
examples, for such PR missions as a 
report of five years’ progress by a col- 
lege under a new president; 45 pictures 
and 200 words, all on one page. Also: 
a booklet explaining a new state tem- 
porary disability benefits law, replete 
with cartoons of men falling out of 
trees (the injury), lying in bed under 


care (the benefit), falling down one 
trap door (the state plan), or down 
another trap door (private plan). 

While most of us in public relations 
seem to have almost a built-in sense 
of what pictures should do, a few re- 
minders from time to time can help 
grease the skids. Again, picture pub- 
licity is not necessarily a substitute for 
words; it is a helpmate. Like any help- 
mate, it can really assist—or it can gum 
up the works for sure. 

More publicity photos by far get the 
heave than ever make the papers or 
the magazines. But that is no more of 
a reason for not planning on them than 
staying out of a beauty contest because 
you might not win. 


Subtleties help 

We all know that some publicity peo- 
ple can make the papers and the mag- 
azines with “pix” more often than others. 
Apart from whatever sex appeal of the 
publicist may be involved, one thing 
is fixed and immovable: his photos al- 
ways have more s.a. than the also-rans. 
Sit down to study why, and you come 
up with two answers: 

They are better in the little things 
and the subtleties. The photographer is 
a better photographer. He probably 
holds the light away from the camera, 
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maybe side-lights it—and generally is 
not satisfied until he shoots a dozen or 
more (sometimes 100!) from which he 
can choose bests. He watches back- 
grounds; no junk. He watches expres- 
sions; no thoughtless grins on the faces 
of officials beholding thermometers of 
cancer deaths or traffic fatalities. He 
takes care of emphasis—it is no acci- 
dent that backgrounds are off-focus, 
subjects in-focus, in a good publicity 
shot. 

The other answer: they are best in 
the “gimmick.” 

Sometimes the “gimmick” is merely 
another “Miss Stillson Wrench” or “Miss 
Copper Gutter” in a bathing suit that 
brings out real-life dimensions north 
and south of the equator. No quarrel 
with those. They help to sell papers— 
and wrenches! 

But this kind of gimmick is loaded 
all the more powerfully when it does 
what we were talking about at the 
start of this essay—gets across your 
message, as well as draws notice! 

For example: in the opening of a 
boys’ club pool (for which the publicity 
man was raising maintenance money), 
some well-limbed girl contributors were 
snapped on house-warming dives. Need- 
less to say, it made the Sunday papers. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Cartoon characters were used to depict Federal extravagance facts. 
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Teaching public relations 


A report on the pre-conference "education session," 5th 
Annual Conference, PRSA, Washington, November 22, 1952 


HE SPECIAL PRE-CONFERENCE 
“Teaching Public Relations,” 
for college and university educators and 
others interested in public relations 
education was opened by the moderator, 
Professor Virgil L. Rankin, Director, 
Division of Public Relations, Boston 
University School of Public Relations 
and Communications, and Chairman, 
PRSA Education Committee. He indi- 
cated the great variety of educational 
problems that had been suggested— 
with many people pleading consider- 
able urgency for PRSA’s guidance and 
assistance in resolving these problems. 

Professor Rankin noted that a goodly 
number of his correspondents were un- 
able to attend the session due to non- 
existent, or limited, travel expense 
budgets at most colleges; and the teach- 
ing demands prohibiting travel at this 
time of year. He suggested, therefore, 
that PR educators consider holding a 
summer meeting, in a central location, 
under PRSA sponsorship, to do some 
solid planning for increasing the value 
of public relations education in col- 
leges and universities. 

Dr. Charles Prince, Director of Re- 
search, American Institute of Manage- 
ment, reported on “What Qualifications 
Is Management Seeking In Its Public 
Relations Workers?” His information 
was drawn from the Institute’s audits 
of corporate stewardship in American 
business. Dr. Prince stated that, “The 
‘public be damned’ attitude is still im- 
bedded, to some extent, in manage- 
ment’s thinking, particularly where oc- 
casion to cultivate specific publics is of 
comparatively small importance.” He 
said that the future status of public 
relations counsel depends largely upon 
the courage of practitioners to advise 
and succeed in imbuing top manage- 
ment with its real corporate social re- 
sponsibilities. Training of practitioners 
must embrace more than facility with 
mass communications techniques. It 
must provide the public relations work- 
er, also, with a basic knowledge of prin- 
ciples and applications of economics, 
psychology, sociology, history, corporate 
organization, social science research, 
and diplomacy, along with a sense of 
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probity and sound judgment. 

Professor Charles R. Meeks Assistant 
to the Director, Division of Public Rela- 
tions, Boston University, cited what he 
considered to be the basic “Problems In 
Public Relations Curriculum Building.” 
In his opinion, college faculties must 
develop thoughtfully their aims and 
objectives for public relations educa- 
tion in order to evaluate properly their 
public relations curricula. At the same 
time, they must weigh carefully and 
realistically the qualifications for ef- 
fective public relations work, and de- 
cide for what types of jobs they can 
hope to prepare students. Colleges must 
refrain from attempting to “corner a 
share of the market” and capitalize 
upon growing student interest by merely 
grouping already-existing courses into a 
PR concentration. It may be necessary 
to develop a number of completely new 
courses, with different approaches, and 
to employ especially-qualified faculty 
members to teach these courses, 

A growing number of practitioners 
are urging the discontinuance of PR 
training at the undergraduate level, 
Mr. Meeks said. They feel this training 
should be supplanted by a highly-inten- 
sive two-year graduate program for 
students having several years of work 
experience, and an insight into man- 


agement problems and thinking. 


Analysis of PR curricula 


An analysis of public relations cur- 
ricula, outlined in present college cata- 
logues, Mr. Meeks noted, indicated that 
a cooperative study should be made 
of the relative emphasis to be allotted 
to communications techniques, social 
sciences, field practice, and other per- 
tinent areas. At the same time, educa- 
tors should analyze objectively which 
department—journalism, business ad- 
ministration, arts and sciences, etc.— 
can best administer the PR curriculum. 

Stating that more than 140 Ameri- 
can colleges and universities are offer- 
ing widely diversified courses in public 
relations, Professor Meeks urged the 
the PR educators to consider develop- 
ment of their own accreditation stand- 
ards. This should be done before some 


outside group takes upon itself to act 
as an accrediting agency, which might 
restrict the development of certain as- 
pects of public relations training. 

Edward VonderHaar, Assistant to 
the President, Xavier University, Cin- 
cinnati cited “The Need For Adequate 
Career Information And Some Prob- 
lems In Its Development.” He said 
that career and guidance counselors 
are forced to seek out for themselves 
information regarding PR qualifications, 
nature of the work, possibilities for 
placement in the field, and prevailing 
scales of remuneration. This is necessi- 
tated due to non-existence of up-to- 
date, dependable monographs on pub- 
lic relations. College admissions officers 
are hampered in their efforts to advise 
applicants for admission to public re- 
lations study for the same reason. Such 
information is vital to insure that prop- 
erly orientated people are studying to 
be the public relations leaders of to- 
morrow. 


Qualifications difficult to define 


Mr. VonderHaar pointed out that 
changing demands in the field and 
great diversity in the scope of opera- 
tions made it difficult to define the 
qualifications and duties of PR person- 
nel. Sufficient evidence is emerging, 
however, to facilitate satisfying this 
urgent need. Chairman Rankin, then, 
called attention to the work of several 
graduate research teams engaged in 
determining job specifications for pub- 
lic relations work. The results of their 
research will aid materially in develop- 
ment of monographs on public rela- 
tions. 

“The Need For an Internship Pro- 
gram In Public Relations” was stressed 
by Dr. John Conlin, Director of Public 
Relations, Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety. He described the several intern 
programs utilized by the medical pro- 
fession and drew some analogies to 
illustrate their potential adaptation to 
public relations. He felt that employers, 
as well as trainees, could anticipate 
some tangible values from internships 
Several companies are already experi- 
menting successfully with such pro- 
grams. e 


(The above report on the Teaching Pub- 
lic Relations session was made by 
Charles R. Meeks, Assistant to the Di- 
rector, Division of Public Relations, 
Boston University School of Public Re- 
lations and Communications, Boston.) 
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People are picture-minded 
(Continued from page 18) 


For a flying school, some ham-acting 
helped the camera dramatize some fly- 
ing “don'ts”: photo of a fellow in ac- 
robat’s tights, astride the plane’s tail 
section as the over-stunty pilot. Another, 
with a guy (or gal) sporting smoked 
glasses and a tin cup, as the pilot who 
neglects to look where he’s going. 

Safety is automatically a photogenic 
subject. A photo device developed for 
several house organs has helped meas- 
urably to improve plant safety experi- 
ence. This was the “safety crime” idea. 
Each issue, readers would see a photo 
of a fellow worker committing a major 
(and currently serious) “safety crime.” 
As a combination contest and raffle, the 
monthly gold-watch winner was selected 
by having a labor-management com- 
mittee pull a lucky one from a goldfish 
bowl of correct answers submitted. 

And so it goes. The case for more 
pictures no more needs a champion than 
does motherhood. 


But just as we have a Mother’s Day 
to remind ourselves what ma does for 
us, so we could do with an occasional 
come-uppance day to study what pic- 
tures are really doing for us and how 
we could do better. e e 


PR and Social Sciences 
(Continued from page 5) 


relationship was found in every study 
and a study was made after every 
drive except the first.* 

This difference in buying between 
those who were personally asked to buy 
and those who were not held for every 
income group as shown in Figure 8. 
No matter how the data were analyzed, 
whether by income groups, geographi- 
cal groups or other groups, the marked 
influence of personal solicitation was 
manifest. 

In the Third War Bond Drive, as in 
all drives, tens of millions of dollars of 
advertising of all kinds were contrib- 
uted to support the campaign. This re- 
sulted in the Third Drive in a 17% in- 
crease in buying among those not solic- 
ited. This figure, had there been no 
solicitation, would have been somewhat 
larger. As Figure 4 shows, a greater 
proportion of high income than of low 
income groups were solicited and a 
greater proportion of the high than of 
the low bought without being asked. 
But nevertheless, the percentage who 
would have bought had there been no 
solicitation would have been appreci- 


® Cartwright, Dorwin. Some Principles of Mass 
Persuasion, Human Relations, 1949, Vol. I, 
No. 3, 253-267. 


ably less than the percentage who 
would have bought had everyone been 
asked personally to buy. 

These results, which are consistent 
with other findings,*® indicate that 
face-to-face groups exert appreciably 
more influence upon an individual's be- 
havior than the mass media. This is not 
to say that the mass media are unim- 
portant. Quite the contrary; they are 
very important, since they reach so many 
people and the total impact as meas- 
ured by the product of the number of 
persons reached times the average influ- 
ence exerted per person is very great. 

The mass media and face-to-face in- 
teraction should both be used, where 
appropriate, since they perform differ- 
ent functions which reinforce each 
other. The life sphere principle is ap- 
plicable, of course, to both the mass 
media and face-to-face situations. Other 
generalizations, based on research, how- 
ever, are available which indicate the 
factors which determine the influence 
exerted in face-to-face situations. e e 

®See also: Cartwright, Dorwin. Achieving 
Change in People: Some Applications of Group 


Dynamics Theory, Human Relations, 1951, Vol. 
IV, No. 4, 381-392. 


(To be concluded in March) 


(Single copies of Dr. Likert’s complete address 
are available on request to him at the Institute 
for Social Research, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan—Editor. ) 


Government Publicity Men 


That was a loaded question the Public Relations Soci- 
ety of America put to a discussion panel when it asked 
whether public relations men employed by the govern- 
ment are providing information for the public benefit 
or doing special pleading for the political ins. If the ques- 
tion in that form could be answered then there might be 
some chance of shutting off the eternal debate over 
whether public relations people in federal service are 
spreaders of light or masters of deception. 

All during their stay in the wilderness, earnest Repub- 
lican politicians inveighed against the vast horde of U. S. 
public relations men—i.e., “information specialists,” press 
agents, publicity men, or promoters. They were flooding 
the country with Democratic propaganda. They were 
bringing pressure on Congress for appropriations. They 
were promoting the personal political fortunes or the 
pet programs of scheming New Deal bureaucrats. And 
the crowning insult added to this unspeakable injury 
was that all these offensive activities were being con- 
ducted at public expense. 

But such bitter criticisms of the public relations men 
didn’t go unanswered, either by the Democrats or by 
less partisan defenders. Veteran Washington newsmen 
pointed out that the machinery of government has be- 
come so complex that coverage of its activities is im- 
mensely aided by federal information employees who 
know both the problems of newsgathering media and 
the detailed workings of their own agencies. On a more 
philsophical plane, the public relations men themselves 
could justify their mission by pointing out that the citi- 


zen is entitled to information about his government and 
that government officials are entitled to receive technical 
assistance in presenting it. 


Neither the attack nor the defense gets to the heart 
of the problem. Government public relations obviously 
can be a useful device for providing legitimate informa- 
tion. It just as obviously can be a means of putting the 
publicity arts to highly improper uses. The difficulty lies 
in being able always to draw clear distinctions between 
its beneficial and its insidious manifestations. 

There is federal legislation whose intent is to prevent 
the use by government agencies of tax funds to influence 
legislation. But where is the line between providing in- 
formation helpful to the public and building a fire under 
congressmen? Or between advising an official on the 
most effective way to present a government program 
and giving him advice as to how he may conceal or doc- 
tor information to make it look good? Or between pre- 
senting a department's official view and burying the 
hatchet in a rival agency? 

We do not profess to know the answers to these ques- 
tions and others like them. But since the public relations 
man is apparently too valuable an adjunct of modern 
government to dispense with, it is to the public’s interest 


_ that his role be clarified. Perhaps methods can be de- 


vised of retaining his services as a provider of informa- 
tion while limiting his employment as provocator or 
propagandist. 

Editorial, Toledo Blade, December 2, 1952 
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A STUDY OF WRITING 
By Ignace J. Gelb, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 295 pp., $5.00. 

Reviewed by G. Edward Pendray, Partner, 

Pendray & Company. 

This is one of the most informative 
and absorbing books I have even seen 
on the origins and history of writing— 
the art of expressing language in per- 
manent form. 

Perhaps it isn’t vital to the practice of 
public relations to know about the 
origins and history of writing, but since 
such a large part of public relations is 
involved with communications, this sort 
of background has an important place 
in the mental furniture of anyone who 
takes his work seriously as a profession. 
For all such, Dr. Gelb’s A Study of 
Writing is recommended. 

The author is Professor of Assyriology 
at the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago, and an authority on the Hittite 
hieroglyphic scrip. In addition, he is a 
master of the theory of writing, and this 
book is a liberal education in how it has 
come about that we today make 26 little 
letters perform the vital work of record- 
ing and transmitting all the knowledge 
and facts needed to sustain and operate 
our enormously complicated economic, 
political, social and cultural systems. 

It all started about the year 3100 
BC, with a virtually unknown people 
known as the Sumerians, This book is 
essentially the story of what they did to 
“invent” the art of writing, and how 
subsequent peoples have changed and 
improved upon their invention to pro- 
duce the writing we use every day with- 
out a thought as to its origins or the 
magnificent achievement it represents. 
Gelb will give you a new respect for 
those 26 little letters, and a whole new 
insight into what writing—and com- 
munications—mean. e 
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EFFECTIVE BUSINESS LETTERS 


A General Foods Corporation handbook, 
32 pp. Available from PR Dept., General 
Foods, 250 Park Ave., New York 17. $1.00. 


Building better letters is a prime PR 
concern of every individual and organi- 
zation. The General Foods people au- 
thored this little desk reference for 
fellow-employees, and it became such 
a hit that they decided to distribute it 
more widely. Handsomely produced 
(board covers, coated stock) with sam- 
ple business letters pointed up by tint 
blocks behind the text, the book reads 
easily and is full of examples to cut 
your verbosity fog, make your letters 
more friendly, informative and to the 
point.—R. L. B. e e 


BUSINESSPAPER PUBLISHING 
PRACTICE 


Edited by Julien Elfenbein, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 422 pp., $6.00. 


Reviewed by Robert T. Borth, Manager, 
Plant Community Relations, General 
Electric Company 

Julien Elfenbein has assembled the 
writings of the experts of modern day 
business journalism in one clear concise 
presentation. He is author of Business 
Journalism, and Editorial Director of 
the Home Furnishing Group for the 
Haire Publishing Company. 

Writing in a clear, complete and well 
organized manner, Mr. Elfenbein dis- 
cusses all of the problems inherent in 
business journalism. More importantly, 
the solutions offered for these problems 
are based upon more than twenty years 
of business journalism experience. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions: (1) Administration—seven chap- 
ters relating to circulation, advertising, 


sales promotion and research; (2) Edi- 
torial Department—five chapters on edi- 
torial problems, pressures, ideas and 
techniques; and (3) Public Responsi- 
bility—five chapters devoted to the 
business paper’s responsibility to the 
public. This section is filled with many 
practical ideas and suggestions for those 
interested in public relations. 

It is obvious that a great deal of prac- 
tical thought has gone into this book. 
There are several charts and tables to 
illustrate the material, and a compre- 
hensive index for ready reference. 

Businesspaper Publishing Practice 
should be required reading for public 
relations counselors and others who 
have any responsibility for planning, 
preparing and distributing business 
publications. e e 


SPINDLETOP 


By James A. Clark and Michel T. Hal- 
bouty, Random House, New York, 306 pp., 
$3.95. 


Reviewed by Robert L. Bliss, Managing 
Editor, Public Relations Journal 


Jim Clark has achieved what every 
fellow-PRSA member would like to do, 
With co-author Michel Halbouty, he 
has produced a novelized history of the 
business he knows so well—the oil in- 
dustry—which he has served from field 
worker to oil editor of the Houston 
Press, and in later years as public rela- 
tions man. 

The story of Spindletop, the old 
salt dome in Texas that started things, 
is reported for the first time in its set- 
ting of colorful figures and conditions. 
It is a case history in development of 
raw enterprise from the oil well dis- 
covery that changed the world, to 
today’s highly specialized oil industry 
wherein are found some of the most 
effective public relations programs in 
the world, 

The Clark-Halbouty book, starting 
as it does with America’s first great 
gusher in 1901, radiates out from Beau- 
mont, Texas, to include some of the 
most colorful personalities and eco- 
nomics in American history. Anyone 
who earns a living from petroleum or 
its associated industries owes a debt to 
Spindletop, the well—and to Spindletop, 
the book Jim Clark took a year off from 
his PR job to write. PR people will 
enjoy seeing effective treatment of an 
industrial case history, written for gen- 
eral interest. e e 
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NEWS IN VIEW... 


Canadian Region 


PRSA Executive Group Vice President 


Central Region 
Vice President 


WILLIAM E. AUSTIN THOMAS W. PARRY CHARLES C. GREENE PAUL L. SELBY 


Dominion Crewers Assn. 


The Society's 1952 nine-man Executive seating aa 


Committee includes the President, Vice 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, immediate 
Past President, and four additional mem- 
bers who are elected to the Committee by 
and from the Board of Directors. Robert L. 
Bliss is Executive Vice President of the Soci- 
ety. Shown at the right are the eight Re- 


gional Vice Presidents of the Society. 
New York City 


Region Vice President 


Thomas W. Parry & 
Associates 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Region 
Vice President 


Chicago Region Eastern Region 
Vice President Vice President 
Doremus & Co. National Consumer 

Chicago, Ill. Finance Assn. 


Washington, D. C. 


Southwestern Region Western Region 
Vice President Vice President 


THOMAS D. YUTZY ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR. JOHN L. MORTIMER BURNS W. LEE 


Dudley, Anderson 
and Yutzy 
New York, N. Y. 


Emory University 
Atlanta, Ga, 


U. S. Steel Corp. Burns W. Lee Associates 
Houston, Texas Los Angeles, Cal. 


In addition to the four principal officers of the Society, the Executive Committee includes (I. to r.): GEORGE M. CROWSON, Illinois 
Central Railroad, Chicago, IIl., Chairman; WILLIAM A. DURBIN, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich.; ED LIPSCOMB, 
National Cotton Council of America, Memphis, Tenn. (Immediate Past President); HARRY C. WEBB, Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Hous- 


ton, Texas; and RUSSELL WILKS, U. S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
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1953 PRSA Annual Conference and 
Board Meeting dates established 


Atlanta, Boston and Detroit chosen 


The first session of the 1953 Executive Committee, January 7, established 
dates for the three national meetings of the year—Spring and Fall Meetings of the 
Board of Directors, and the 6th Annual National Public Relations Conference. 

Atlanta will be the site of the first event—Spring session of the Society’s 
governing body—with the Atlanta Chapter serving as host, and developing a 


regional PR conference under Chapter 
auspices the day preceding the meeting, 
coinciding with the Board members’ 
visit. Present plans are to hold the 
conference on the campus of Emory 
University, April 16, with Board ses- 
sions April 17-18, held at the Peachtree 
on Peachtree Hotel, Atlanta, where 
members will stay. All PRSA members 
are invited to attend Board sessions. 
(Personal room reservations should be 
made direct to the hotel, mentioning 
“PRSA Board Meeting.”) 

PRSA’s Southern Regional Vice Presi- 
dent, Allen D. Albert, Jr., Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, and James H. Cobb, 
PR Director, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, 
head the committee on arrangements. 
They are respectively President and 
Vice President of the Atlanta Chapter. 

The New England Chapter will stage 


a regional PR conference September 17, 
one day ahead of the Fall Board Meet- 
ing which will be held at Boston’s Hotel 
Statler, September 18-19. Clark Belden, 
Managing Director, New England Gas 
Association, Boston, Chapter President 
of the Society’s 6-state Northeast group, 
invites all members to attend the event. 


Annual Conference at Detroit 

The Detroit Chapter, one of PRSA’s 
oldest and largest, will welcome the 
Society’s Sixth Annual Conference for 
public relations people of the nation 
during the week of November 15, An- 
nual Conference Committee personnel. 
meeting days and hotel where the 
meeting will take place are still to be 
designated and will be reported in the 
March JourNna, according to Execu- 
tive announcement. e e 


Social Security returns due from 


self-employed PR persons 


The Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration, has provided 
PRSA Headquarters with information 
applicable to self-employed persons, 
such as public relations consultants. 
The second annual report by the self- 
employed, covering their 1952 earned 
net income for Social Security purposes, 
is due between January 1, 1953 and 
March 15, 1953. 

Income reported for 1951 has in 
most cases been posted to the old-age 
and survivors insurance account of each 
individual. Some returns, however, 
have not been processed because the 
schedule Ca, associated with the in- 
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come tax return Form 1040, were in- 
complete. Some were submitted with- 
out a Social Security number, and 
others did not clearly state their “nature 
of business.” These delays in the cred- 
iting of income for 1952 can be avoided 
by accurately inserting the assigned 
Social Security account number and 
concisely explaining the nature of busi- 
ness. This may eliminate any question 
of proper coverage and crediting under 
the amended Social Security Act. 

With the elapse of two possible years 
of coverage under the program, nearly 
4,000,000 self-employed people will 


(Continued on page 28) 


John E. Pickett dies 


John E. Pickett, former PRSA Board 
Member, and a founding member of the 
Society and one of its predecessor bod- 
ies (American Council on Public Rela- 
tions), died December 25, 1952, at his 
home in Berkeley, California. At the 
time of his death he was Editor of The 
California Farmer, and his record of 
accomplishment included editorship of 
The Country Gentleman whose staff 
he joined in 1917, later becoming Man- 
aging Editor of The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal in 1920. He started with The Pacific 
Rural Press in 1924, and the publication 
which he served for 28 years, later be- 
came The California Farmer. 

Active in PRSA matters, and a 
staunch champion of the advancement 
of the public relations field to deserved 
professional status, Mr. Pickett was an 
active leader in rural public relations 
programs and public conferences of the 
West Coast for many years. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mar- 
gie Jane Pickett; two sons, John T. and 
Robert Pickett, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Jane Francee. e e 


PRSA CALENDAR 

April 16, 1953—Atlanta Chapter PR 
Conference, Emory University, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

April 17-18, 1953—PRSA Spring Board 
of Directors Meeting, Peachtree on 
Peachtree Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


September 17, 1953—New England 
Chapter PR Conference, Boston, Mass. 
September 18-19, 1953—PRSA Fall 
Board of Directors Meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 


November 16-18, 1953—PRSA Annual 
Conference, Detroit, Mich. 


JOB HUNTING? 
Whether you're considering a 
change—or have a staff opening 
you want to fill—read and use the 
Pusiic RELATIONS JOURNAL clas- 
sified columns (page 32). 
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The Name’s The Thing 


Copyright 1939, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


“Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” 


The face is familiar, but what’s 
the name? Lack of friendly rec- 
ognition or mistaken identity can 
be fatally embarrassing to a bus- 
iness. A company’s good name 
must stand not only behind but 
before all it has to offer. 


The New Yorker, a nationally 
recognized leadership weekly, can 


(Advertisement) 
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help you carry your good name to 
the attention of those who help to 
make your good name—the busi- 
ness and thought leaders who set 
the pattern for national apprecia- 
tion and acceptance down the line. 


Your name is also known by the 


company it keeps. Today famous 


concerns like Esso Standard Oil 
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Co., General Electric Co., Chrysler level understanding and good 
Corporation, The Philadelphia will. 


Bulletin, Aleoa, and many others Keep your name recognized. 
use The New Yorker regularly as Keep making a name for your 
an effective institutional medium business by talking to the top of 


to present their story for high the market in The New Yorker. 


Copyright 1935, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc, 


(This is the third of a series of advertisements suggesting how 
The New Yorker may help you speed your public relations ideas.) 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


No. 25 WEST 43x STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sells The Thought-Leaders Other People Follow 
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Chapter notes 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER School of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota. 

Recent meetings have included a re- 
view of the political campaign and elec- 
tion from a public relations standpoint; 
and a case study of rural PR involv- 
ing the program of a 3,500 grain farmer 
organizations. New year planning in- 
cludes membership, organization, pro- 
gram and PR_ education develop- 


ment. e e 


Cyrill W. Plattes, Manager, Depart- 
ment of Public Services, General Mills, 
Inc., is the new 1953 President of the 
Minnesota Chapter. Tres Goetting, PR 
executive with Campbell-Mithun, Inc., 
Minneapolis, is Vice President; and 
Charles H. Walter, Jr., Director of PR, 
Associated Industries of Minneapolis, 
is Secretary-Treasurer. 

The chapter has issued and given 
wide distribution to the printed pro- 
ceedings of its recent Public Relations 
Forum, staged in conjunction with the 


HAWAII CHAPTER 
Newly elected officers for 1953: 


Columbus names 1953 Chapter leaders 


George J. Kienzle, Midwest Director of PR, The Borden Co., is the newly- 
elected President of the Columbus Chapter of the Public Relations Society of 
America. Kienzle succeeds Harold K. Schellenger, President of The Weimer 
Organization, who has served as head of the 50-member Columbus PR group 
for two years. 

Other new officers are: George H. Saville, PR Director, Ohio State Medical 
Association, Vice President; Nicholas Popa, Director, Dept. of PR, Byer & 
Bowman Advertising Agency, Secretary; and Daniel W. De Hayes, Executive 
Secretary, Ohio Association of Small Loan Companies, Treasurer. Pictured 
(I. to r.) are Popa, Kienzle, Schellenger, Saville and De Hayes. 


Detroit Chapter hears Time and Life correspondent 


“Business will find itself," Frank McNaughton, veteran Time & Life Washington 
correspondent told members of the Detroit Chapter recently in a discussion 
of the outlook under the new administration. Shown here (I. to r.): Roy Forrest, 
Ford Motor Co.; Mr. McNaughton; William A. Durbin, 1952 President of the 
Detroit Chapter; and Howard E. Hallas, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., who is the 1953 
President of the motor city's PRSA group. 
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President, Roy J. Leffingwell, PR Di- 
rector, Hawaiian Sugar Planters Asso- 
ciation, who was one of the founders 
of the Chapter in 1946; Vice President, 
F. Gordon Chadwick, PR and Advtg. 
Director, Mutual Telephone Co.; Sec. 
retary-Treasurer, James W. Carey, 
Ass’'t PR Director, H. S. P. A. Mr. Lef- 
fingwell, who is a member of PRSA’s 
Board of Directors, is serving his sec- 
ond term as Chapter head. e e 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


The New York Chapter ended 1952 
with a busy year end of activity. Im- 
mediately after the PRSA Washington 
conference, their November luncheon 
meeting discussed “What Are the PR 
Lessons of the Presidential Campaign?”, 
and the December meeting presented 
Victor H. Nyborg, President, Associa- 
tion of Better Business Bureaus, Inc., 
talking on “PR Aspects of Self-Regula- 
tion in Business.” 

Pointing out that the Bureaus han- 
dled 1,432,228 inquiries and complaints 
in 1951 from business firms and the 
public, an increase of 20% over the pre- 
ceding year, Mr. Nyborg said that until 
ten years ago, almost 75% of the con- 
tacts concerned complaints. Today the 
reverse is true. Last year 72% of the 
contacts were made by business firms 
and the public for information about 
the reliability of companies, products, 
services and individuals before entering 
business transactions. He said the Bu- 
reaus are not public relations agencies, 
as such, but that the work they do has 
strong public relations implications. He 
felt they can be classified as a tool of 
business in helping business earn and 
maintain public confidence. As such, he 
hoped members of the Society would 
make more effective use of the Bu- 
reaus. 

The year closed with a Christmas 
celebration for members, and the 1953 
program is already underway with a 
workshop on financial public relations 
and publicity. Panel discussion for the 
January 14 evening session, held in the 
Bowery Savings Bank Board Room, 
was lead by Bruce Watson, Director of 
PR, General Foods Corp.; Bob Ells- 
worth of Modern Textile Co.; Weston 
Smith, Executive Vice President, Finan- 
cial World Magazine; Donald J. 
Hardenbrook, Vice President, Union 
Bag & Paper Corp., and Don Rogers, 
Financial and Business Editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune. e e 


(Continued on page 29) 
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PEOPLE 


Robert Ramspeck e formerly Chairman 
of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
has been named Vice President, Eastern 
Air Lines, Inc. He will have headquar- 
ters in the company’s Washington, 
D. C., offices. 


William F. Brooks e has been elected 
a Director and Vice President, Allied 
Public Relations As- 
sociates, Inc., New 
York. Former Vice 
President of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting 
Company in Charge 
of Public Relations, 
Mr. Brooks will con- 
tinue as special PR 
Consultant to NBC and other organi- 
zations. 


C. G. Welton e former PR Director, 
Factory Insurance Association, has re- 
signed to establish his own consulting 
firm in Hartford, Conn. He will con- 
tinue to serve as public relations and 
publications consultant to the FIA. 


Ray Neumann e former President of 
the PR firm of Witherspoon & Ridings 
of San Antonio, has announced the 
opening of a new firm under his own 
name. Mr. Neumann reports that the 
company he previously headed had been 
dissolved following his purchase of a 
controlling interest therein. 


Dr. Allen D. Albert, Jr. e PR Manager, 
Georgia Division, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Marietta, has been named Execu- 
tive Director of Emory University’s 
(Georgia) ten-year, $40,000,000 devel- 
opment program. Dr. Albert, who is 
PRSA’s Southern Regional Vice Presi- 
dent, will maintain a consultative re- 
lationship with Lockheed. 


Consolidation of Southern Pacific 
southern district and Pacific Electric 
Railway staffs 
was announced Janu- 
ary 1 by James G. 
Shea e who has 
been named Man- 
ager of the new de- 
partment. 

Mr. Shea has been 
PR Director of Pa- 
cific Electric since the department was 
formed three years ago, and will re- 
tain his office at 817 Pacific Electric 
Building, Los Angeles 14. 
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Thomas A. Stratford e has been pro- 
moted to PR and Advertising Manager, 
American Welding & Mfg. Co., War- 
ren, Ohio. 


Daniel D. Degnan e 
mem resigned from the PR 

Department, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., to 
open his own con- 
sulting firm, to be 
me known as Dan Deg- 

Associates, in 
Toledo on January 1. 


William Wight e Vice President of Carl 
Byoir & Associates (Washington, D. C.) 


for the past 14 years, has been named 
PR Director, Philco Corp., Philadel- 
phia. 

Charles W. Huse e PR Director, West- 
ern District, U. S$. Steel Corp., San 
Francisco, has been appointed Admin. 
Asst to Chairman of the Board, in New 
York. 


Kenneth S. Giniger e Editor-In-Chief 
of the Trade Book Division of Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, has been ap- 
pointed General Manager of Hawthorn 


Books, Inc., a newly-organized Prentice- 
Hall subsidiary. 


Per Copy 
While the 
supply lasts 


LIMITED EDITION 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Shareholder Relations 


MANUAL 


A G4-page indexed reference 
book of twelve chapters rang- 
ing from the preparation and 
distribution of annual reports 
through a discussion of many 
shareholder relations tech- 
niques and the handling of 
financial community liaison— 
27 annual report advertise- 
ments judged best in nine 
classifications reproduced in 
full size. 


Mail $1 (Check or Money Order) 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place 
New York 6, N. Y. 


There’s more to a 


Stockholder’s 


Report 


than meets the eye... 


Write or phone for your free copy of “How To 
Prepare An Annual Report” and the “Teamwork 
Pays Off” Bulletin to which it refers. 


APPLETON, PARSONS & CO., INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17 * MU 6-0342 


DESIGN ¢« RESEARCH ¢« WRITING « PRODUCTION SUPERVISION 
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New England discusses ethics 


New England Chapter's annual meeting at Boston elected officers for 1953 
and heard an address on professional ethics by William H. Baldwin, Baldwin 
& Mermey, New York. Newly elected leaders of the six-state group are: Presi- 
dent: Clark Belden, Managing Director, New England Gas Association, Boston; 
Vice President: Ten Eyck Lansing, Ten Eyck Lansing & Staff, Providence, R. I.; 
Secretary: Caroline Harrison, PR Director, Museum of Science, Boston, Treas- 
urer: Howard C. Curtis, Director, News Bureau, Brown University, Providence. 


Burnett at Cincinnati Chapter 


New York PR Consultant Verne Burnett addressed the Cincinnati Chapter at 
its last meeting. PRSA Judicial Council Member Burnett (center) is shown 
with Marshall C. Hunt (left), Union Central Life Insurance Co., who is Chapter 
President, and David H. Crooks, Director of PR, The Kroger Co., Chapter First 
Vice President. 


In Harper’s and the Atlantic for February — 


The Advancing Rails 
A PUBLIC INTEREST ADVERTISEMENT 
by the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
write for your free copy to : 


Harper-Atlantie Sales, Ine. 
Room 21, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Social Security returns 
(Continued from page 23) 


have earned an insured status, estab- 
lishing both retirement and survivors 
protection. To earn and maintain an 
insured status it is necessary to be self- 
employed, or employed, at least half 
the time from January 1, 1951, to age 
65 or death. A minimum of at least 
one and one-half years of employment 
is necessary in all cases. 


New benefits and the 1952 changes 


The 1952 amendments to the Social 
Security Act increased the minimum 
retirement benefit from $20 to $25 a 
month and the maximum payment from 
$80 to $85. Maximum family bene- 
fits were increased from $150 to 
$168.75 a month. The new law has 
changed from $50 to $75 a month, 
the amount of earnings in covered em- 
ployment possible, and still permit re- 
ceipt of Social Security payments. Simi- 
lar provision is made for a self-employed 
person to earn as much as $900 in his 
taxable year, and still receive all bene- 
fit payments for the year. As for per- 
sons over age 75, they may receive pay- 
ments regardless of any amount of 
earnings. 

The 1952 amendments provide Social 
Security wage credits of $160 a month 
for military service from July 25, 1947, 
through December 31, 1953. As a re- 
sult of the new law, military service 
from September 16, 1940, through De- 
cember 31, 1953, can count toward 
old-age and survivors insurance. 


Preparation of tax forms 


In the preparation of the 1952 
Schedule C and Ca, self-employed per- 
sons or their accountants, should double- 
check before submitting these forms 
to the Director of Internal Revenue. 

The Social Security number should 
be inserted or obtained if necessary. 
The nature of business should be clearly 
identified to avoid ambiguity on both 
forms. This is essential to identify the 
trade or business as covered under the 
law. The doctor, lawyer, dentist, archi- 
tect, full time practicing accountant, 
professional engineer and some others 
are still excluded. They cannot volun- 
tarily report their net income for Social 
Security purposes. 

The amount of the tax for 1952 is 
still 24% of net earnings from $400 up 
to $3600 a year. The Social Security 
report is made on the combined sched- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Membership Postings 
The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted 30 
days before being submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for approval. Members 
desiring to comment on the following appli- 
cants should write the Eligibility Commit- 
tee, Public Relations Society of America, 

Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New York 36. 


Active Membership 


James H. Alexander, Director of PR, Inter- 
national Chiropractors Association, 838 
Brady St., Davenport, Iowa. Sponsors: 
Quaife M. Ward and George M. Crowson. 


Paul §. Amidon, President, Paul S. Amidon 
& Associates, Inc., 1024 Plymouth Bldg., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. Sponsors: C. W. 
Plattes and Erle B. Savage, Jr. 


James A. Baubie, Head, Press Information 
Service, Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Detroit 31, Mich. Sponsors: 
James W. Lee and Howard E. Hallas. 


Daniel J. Bergen, Mgr. of Current Infor- 
mation, Sun Oil Co., 1608 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Sponsors: William W. 
Weston and Robert G. Wilder. 


Willard S. Briscoe, Mgr. of Publications, 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 20th 
and Illinois Streets, San Francisco 19, Cal. 
Sponsors: Lloyd E. Graybiel and Hal R. 
Strass. 


Paul E. Chandler, PR Mgr., Kraft Foods 
Co., 500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago 90, III. 
Sponsors: Manly S. Mumford and Franklin 
R. Mullin. 


Frank S. Hedge, PR Director, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., 3546 Penobscot Bldg., De- 
troit 26, Mich. Sponsors: Thoburn H. 
Wiant and J. J. Kaufman. 


Alan J. Jacobs, Vice President, Bozell & 
Jacobs, Inc., 205 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Sponsors: Robert P. Carey and Samuel 
L. Austin. 


John Emerson Marston, Managing Editor, 
Pet Milk Magazine, Pet Milk Co., 1401 
Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. Sponsors: 
J. Handly Wright and Robert A. Willier. 


Otis O. McIntosh, Director of PR, Ralston 
Purina Co., 835 S. Eighth St., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. Sponsors: J. D. Sykes and Dan J. 
Forrestal. 


Sheldon Moyer, PR Account Executive, 
Grant Advertising, Inc., 2900 Guardian 
Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. Sponsors: Tho- 
burn H. Wiant and Anthony S. De Lorenzo. 


Dwight H. Plackard, Executive Secretary, 
New Mexico Mining Association, P. O. 
Box 503, Albuquerque 1, N. M. Sponsors: 
Paul Cain and John L. Terrell. 


Commander John Paul Preston, USN, 
Executive Officer, United States Navy, 
U.S. Naval Air Station, Memphis 15, Tenn. 


Sponsors: Ed Lipscomb and Ernest 
Stewart. 


Charles E. St. Thomas, Mgr., News Bu- 
teau, Carboloy Dept., General Electric Co., 


February, 1953 


Eight Mile Road, Detroit 32, Mich. Spon- 
sors: J. J. Kaufman and Howard E. Hallas. 


John T. Shea, Mgr. of PR, McDonnell Air- 
craft Corp., P. O. Box 516, St. Louis 3, 
Mo. Sponsors: Dan J. Forrestal and Ray- 
mond J. Maxwell. 


Walter W. Straley, Asst. Vice President, 
The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
140 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, 
Cal. Sponsors: F. D. Tellwright and A. G. 


Schermerhorn. 


Govert L. Verheul, Advisor for External 
Relations, Contactgroep Opvoering Pro- 
ductiviteit, 43 Raamweg, Den Haag, The 
Netherlands. Sponsors: John T. Thacher 
and John L. Dupree. 


Associate Membership 


John J. Dierbeck, Jr., PR Mgr., Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., 1714 West Bruce St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Sponsors: John H. 
Paige and Greta W. Murphy. 


Charles John Lynes, Account Executive, 
The Donahue Organization, 87 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. Sponsors: 
Robert H. Gardner and Scott Jones. 


Associate to Active 


James W. Carey, Asst. Director, PR Dept., 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
P. O. Box 2450, Honolulu 4, Hawaii. 


NEW PRSA MEMBERS 
ELECTED DURING 1953 


ATLANTA CHAPTER ...... 3 
4 
0 
2 
10 
0 
INTERMOUNTAIN ........ 1 
2 
6 
NEW ENGLAND .......... 1 
NEW ORLEANS .......... 0 
7 
NORTHEAST OHIO ....... 3 
0 
PHILADELPHIA .......... 0 
ROCHESTER ............. 1 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 2 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.. 2 


0 
WASHINGTON, D.C. ...... 4 
WISCONSIN ............. 2 
MEMBERS AT LARGE..... 7 


(Total membership—1495) 


Chapters 
(Continued from page 26) 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

Edward F. Baumer, Director of PR, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America (Western Home Office), has 
been re-elected President of the chap- 
ter for the balance of the newly ad- 
justed calendar year which expires 
June 30, 1953. John E. Fields and 
Harold P. Levy have been re-named 
Vice Presidents under the same ar- 
rangement, as are the newly designated 
officers—Vice President: David L. Coale, 
and Secretary-Treasurer: William J. 
Miller. All officers are Los Angeles 
residents. e e 


YOUR TAPE AND WIRE RECORD- 
INGS REPRODUCED ON DISC 


Now ... you can have your magnetic recordings 
copied onto High Fidelity, unbreakable discs. 
78RPM $2.85 seven minutes, 33-1/3 microgroove 
$3.50 fifteen minutes. Why not mail your re- 
corded reels to us for speedy reproductions. 


CONN. RECORDING STUDIO, 13 PARK LANE 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


QUALITY COPY NEGS 
QUANTITY PRINTS 


PR photo requirements are our speci- 
alty— we know our business as it 
relates to yours. Years of service to 
PR men have taught us what you’re 
looking for — and at what price. 


ARROW 
PHOTO 
SERVICE 


21 W. 46 ST.,N. Y. C. 
LU 2-0044 


MOVIES 


Can Help Tell Your Story. 


We've just produced a docu- 
mentary film which we feel 
—and we admit we may be 
prejudiced—is one of the finest 
ever made. 


We'd be happy to arrange a 
showing. 


The 
John LaCerda 


Agency 


Public Relations 1500 Walnut St. 
Advertising Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Publicity PE 5-1834 
AFFILIATED BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Listings in Professional Directory are limited to PRSA members. 


Prestige Books 


Historical 
Educational 
Biographical 
e Anniversary 


Researched, written, designed, 
produced and distributed for 
companies and associations. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS, INC. 
10 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 7-4698 


BURNS W. LEE ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations Counsellors 


Serving Eastern Industry in the 
Far West 


607 S$. Hobart Boulevard 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


DUnkirk 8-4131 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


ORPORATE 
NTELLIGENCE 


20 Broad Street, New York 5, N 
Whitehall 3-5551 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42no ST. NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


DOREMUS & COMPANY 


Advertising 
Public Relations 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


GARDNER & JONES 
public relations + publicity 
For special assignments 
or long range programs 
105 WEST MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. STATE 2-5004 


HARSHE-ROTMAN, INC. 


e@ Public Relations e Publicity 
@ Product Promotion 

8 S. Dearborn, Chicago FR. 2-5100 
40 E. 49th St., New York PL. 5-3100 
213 Cutler Bldg., Roch., N. Y. Baker 1505 
Specialized experience in coordinat- 
ing public relations activities directly 
with sales programs. 

Founded 1931 M.B.Rortman, Pres. 


HAS YOUR OFFICE MOVED? 
HAVE YOU A NEW BRANCH OFFICE? 


Professional Directory advertising 
in the JOURNAL follows “card inser- 
tion” type of listing, without illus- 
tration. Size: one column, one inch; 
and one column, two inches. Copy 
mentions availability of service, 
without promotional claims. Limited 
to firms of PRSA members only. 


Rates are available from: 


Advertising Department 
PuBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
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Membership Discontinued 

Walter J. Amoss, Valentine Plantations, 

Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Keith Baker, Chance Vought Aircraft, Dal- 

las, Tex. 

Charles Brandt, Hal Leyshon Associates, 

New York, N. Y 

William M. Day, Michigan Bell Telephone 

Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Marjorie G. Harker, PR Consultant, New 

Robert J. Izant, “Great Elm,” Hudson, 

Ohio. 

George W. Kleiser, Jr., San Francisco, Cal, 

James V. Lovell, The Daily Times Herald, 

Dallas, Texas 

Goodrich Lowry, Northwestern National 

Bank of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minn. 

John L. McCarty, 412 West 9th Ave, 

Amarillo, Texas 

Boyd M. McKeown, Board of Education, 

The Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn. 

Robert D. Mockler, William Esty Co., 

Inc., N. Y., N. Y. 

Henry Davis Nadig, 1860 Broadway, N. Y., 

N. Y. 

C. W. Pettegrew, LaChoy Food Products 

Co., Archbold, Ohio. 

John E. Pickett, California Farmer, San 

Francisco, Cal. (Deceased.) 

George B. Pottorff, Pan American World 

Airways, San Francisco, Cal. 

Harold P. Requa, Jr., Westgate-Sun Har- 

bor Co., San Diego, Cal. 

Sam C. Slaughter, Borden’s Farm Products, 

New York, N. Y. 

Margaret Sterne, Wayne University, De- 

troit, Mich. 

David O. Thompson, Sr., Noblesville, Ind. 

Henry W. von Morpurgo, San Francisco, 

Cal. 

Albert L. Walters, Tax Executives Insti- 

tute, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Paul G. Weaver, 512 Securities Bldg., 

Seattle, Wash. 

Samuel B. Williams, Sylvania Electric 

Products, Inc., N. Y., N. Y. 

Thom Yates, Ethyl Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Social Security returns 
(Continued from page 28) 


ule C and Ca which is filed with the 
Form 1040. A wise precaution is to 
make these returns in duplicate, re- 
taining a copy for future reference. 

The year 1953 will see an increasing 
number of the self-employed receiving 
monthly retirement benefits, with over 
5,000,000 people now receiving 
monthly retirement or survivors bene- 
fits. 

Local field offices of the Social Se- 
curity Administration will supply an 
explanatory booklet and information 
upon request. e e 
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NEW REYNOLDS BOOK 
SHOWS COMPANY GROWTH, PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES, PRODUCTS & FIELDS SERVED 


@ This 48-page, 82x 11” foil-bound book is designed 
to give you a clear picture of the company and its 
operations. The production of aluminum from bauxite, 
the characteristics of aluminum, the many product 
forms in which it is made and the varied applications 
for them . . . all these are covered. 


For your free copy of this interesting and extensively 
illustrated book, Reynolds Aluminum and the Com- 


pany That Makes it, write to Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Reynolds Metals Company, 2500 South Third 
St., Louisville 1, Ky. Please make your request on 
business letterhead. 


REYNOLDS 


OVE 
REYNOLDS METALS 


(Advertisement) EXECUTIVE OFFICES —RICHMOND 19, VA. 
February, 1953 


"REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 


COMPANY 


° SALES OFFICES—LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 
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THE HOPPER 


Scholarship awards 


We are interested in finding out informa- 
tion about programs whereby companies 
award scholarships to children of employes. 
I wondered if you had the names of such 
companies or if you can refer me to any 
articles or book references on this subject. 


RicHarp E. GAVEN 


Director of Public Relations and Publicity 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

833 No. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Ill. 


(Can readers help?—Editor) 


Request for material 


I am the Honorary Secretary of this 
Association and also handling the public 
relations relating to the Association. Be- 
sides, I am the Resident Editor of Effici- 
ency News. . . . I am, therefore, interested 
in the methods of public relations obtain- 
ing in other countries. 

Any assistance you can give me in this 
respect will be much appreciated. 


D. S. VENKATRAMAN 


Honorary Secretary 

The Safety First Association of India 
Electric House 

Fort Bombay, India 


(Can readers help?—Editor) 


Practice of PR 


Congratulations on again presenting both 
sides of an important question. The De- 
cember issue of the JouRNAL carries two 
significant articles which bring into clear 
focus the present question of the need for 
professional status for public relations. I 
refer to Milton Fairman’s discussion of 
“The Practice of Public Relations,” and 
Robert Archer Smith’s “Guidance for Pub- 
lic Relations Trainees.” 

The former is certainly a plausible and 
eloquent apology for the status-quo of to- 
day’s public relations. It will be applauded 
by those who have “arrived” in public re- 
lations by yesterday’s devious avenues, and 
are satisfied with the standards which char- 
acterize today’s public relations practice. 
The latter will be applauded by those 
concerned with the future of public rela- 
tions and the need for practical steps 
toward a legitimate recognized professional 
status. I want to stand up and be counted 
on Smith’s side of this discussion. . . . 

It seems to me that Fairman’s case for 
today’s “pioneer” in PR is subject to fur- 
ther scrutiny. Just because there was a 
long drawn out haphazard evolutionary 
development in medicine is 
no reason why we must assume the same 
for public relations. Such pioneering tech- 
niques of the past are no criteria for this 
day. But if Fairman’s philosophy prevails, 
and we compromise these objectives for the 
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expediencies of “earning a living” today, 
without doubt millenniums will pass be- 
fore public relations arrives at any state of 
professional legitimacy. Our progress de- 
pends on what philosophy of leadership we 
accept at this juncture. 

It may be argued that Columbus was 
a “pioneer,” and discovered new worlds 
in spite of his haphazard navigation. But 
he did so mostly by accident. When he 
set sail from Spain, he didn’t know where 
he was going. When he reached these 
shores, he didn’t know where he was. 
When he got home he couldn’t tell any- 
body where he had been. This seems to 
characterize our problem in public rela- 
tions today. I doubt we'll discover new 
worlds in public relations if this type of 
navigation is to characterize our profes- 
sional leadership in the days to come. 

The day of accidents and pioneering in 
public relations is past. This is the day 
for precision and definition in our objec- 
tives and procedures. Without a clearly 
charted course, we'll never arrive at our 
public relations objectives. Like many 
others who are looking beyond the “prac- 
ticalities” of today, to the bright secure 
future in public aithene tomorrow, I want 
to applaud Smith’s clear vision and think- 
ing. For one, I'm ready to submit to 
“formularization,” forego some of the 
questionable pleasures of our present free- 
doms for the rich rewards that professional 
discipline can bring us tomorrow. And 
too, we have an obligation to those who 
shall follow us and shall carry the public 
relations torch after we are gone. Three 
cheers for Smith’s article! 


L. Harotp LinpBEcK 


Public Relations Consultant 
Washington, D. C. 


Enjoyed very much the stimulating ar- 
ticle on “The Practice of Public Relations” 
in the December issue of the JouRNAL. 
You have certainly scored a bull’s eye in 
pointing up the real situation in the field 
at this time. Congratulations on a fine 
piece on a most timely subject. 

E. D. 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 


“The Practice of Public Relations,” Mil- 
ton Fairman’s article in the December 
PusLic RELATIONS JOURNAL, seems to me 
one of the most lucid, temperate, and able 
statements I’ve seen anywhere. I shall keep 
it near me and quote from it whenever I 
get the chance. 

ANNE L. NEw 
Director of Public Information 
Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. 
New York, N. Y. 


Help Wanted 


PUBLICITY AND EDITORIAL young, 
personable, experienced, to handle editorial 
contacts, write releases, edit house publi- 
cations in high style home furnishings com- 
pany. Self-starter, with initiative, planning 
ability. Real opportunity. Box K-2. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y, 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" $1.00 per line, 5. 
line minimum; “Help Wanted" $2.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 
(Deadline for copy is the 10th of month pre. 
ceding date of publication.) 


Positions Wanted 


SALES-MINDED PR MAN with inten- 
sive, thorough background of business- 
industrial-financial news and human-inter- 
est features seeks new connection. New 
York and Pacific Coast experience. Wide 
contacts. Box N-2. 


GLAMOROUS GRANDMA, PRSA MEM- 
BER, WILL ACCEPT POSITION IN 
JAPAN 
Experienced in PR_ techniques; skilled 
writer; persuasive public speaker; com- 
petent executive. Possessed of grace, dis- 
tinction and finesse in high level con- 
ferences but hard-punching in a slug fest. 
Special qualifications for dealing with the 
Armed Forces. Other Far East locations 

considered. 
Claire Warner Thompson 
1533 S. W. 13th Avenue 
Portland 1, Oregon 


NEED A RIGHT HAND? 


Here’s a specialist with widest experience 
and proven ability in personal and com- 
munity relations. A top administrator 
with a feel for personnel and morale 
problems — widely travelled — a seasoned 
public speaker. College trained, with an 
understanding of industrial human rela- 
tions problems. Record of HIGH EXECU- 
TIVE RESPONSIBILITY and impressive 
recommendations. Employed as __ top 
trouble-shooter. Seeking change for per- 
sonal reasons. Worth a fortune in the 
spot than can use these demonstrated 
talents. Address Box 598 Grand Central 
Annex, New York City. 


SEASONED PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Man with verifiable outstanding record of 
performance, contacts, experience in in- 
dustrial and professional and trade asso- 
ciation fields, always at management level, 
can do a job for you, especially if your 
Government and EMPLOYEE RELA- 
TIONS need attention. Box W-2. 


TRADE ASSN. PR DIRECTOR 
Background in food, industry and govern- 
ment. Creative writer. Excellent at de- 
veloping ideas that hit press services 
networks. Top New York contacts. Box B-2. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR with 
large educational institution desires affilia- 
tion with private industry. Active member 
PRSA, Master’s Degree in Speech. TV, 
radio and motion picture experience. Mini- 
mum salary $6,200. Box M-2. 
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A blind 


an can’t be a good eyewitness reporter 


...neither can a man blinded by prejudice 


Prejudiced reports of the Maryland 
road test have given the press and 
the public a distorted picture. In the 
interests of accurate reporting and 
highway improvement, here are facts 
that cannot be ignored: 

The Maryland road test was a 
research project conducted in the 
interests of better roads. Findings 
were intended to act as a guide 
for the construction of roads bet- 
ter able to take care of today’s 
traffic needs. 

But in the hands of prejudiced 
outside interests—people preju- 
diced against the trucking indus- 
try, the entire objective of the 
test was obscured and distorted. 
In these prejudiced unofficial utter- 
ances the Maryland road test be- 
came a case against the trucking 
industry. 

How to get the facts—The facts 
concerning the test are clear and 


are readily available from the 
official report, ‘Final Report on 
Road Test One—MD.” They can 
be summed up in three main 
points. (1) Concrete pavements 
laid on suitable subgrade are strong 
enough to carry axle loads far 
heavier than permitted anywhere 
in the United States. (2) Concrete 
pavements laid on unsuitable sub- 
grade can carry the highest axle 
loads legal in any state as long as 
the subgrade support is maintained 
by ordinary highway maintenance 
practices. (This type of mainte- 
nance was withheld during the 
test.) (3) The test road was not a 
typical road. The subgrade soil in 
those sections where cracking de- 
veloped was a local variety of clay 
and the pavement itself was of 
unorthodox double-parabolic 
cross-section design. 

The trucking industry as a vital 


part of the nation’s transportation 
system and as payer of one-third 
of all motor vehicle taxes is vitally 
interested in the Maryland road 
test and other similar tests now 
being conducted. It cannot sit by 
and let the findings of these 
tests be distorted by prejudiced 
interests and used against it. 

The Maryland road test was a 
test of roads. From it can come 
much good in the form of im- 
provement in highway design, 
construction and repair. This 
good can be accomplished if the 
facts concerning the test are given 
currency. Anyone can get those 
facts by reading the Highway 
Research Board’s complete report 
with an unprejudiced eye. 


JOHN V. LAWRENCE 
Managing Director, 
American Trucking Associations 
Washington 6, D.C, 


WP American Trucking Industry 


PRINTED IN U. S. A 
Charles Francis Press 
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There was a time, not too long ago, when the average American homemaker used 
cotton feed and flour bags for nothing but dish cloths and pot holders. 


Today, it's a different story. In thousands of dwellings across the land, milady deco- 
rates her home with the once lowly feed sack and converts it into a wide range of ap- 
parel from sunsuits to evening dresses. , 


In little more than a decade the cotton container has been changed from an un- 
imaginative piece’ of cloth to a smartly styled length of sewing fabric. American women 
have been told the story of the thrift and fashion-rightness of cotton bag sewing to the 
point that last year they used more than 125,000,000 print feed and aus sacks for 
wardrobe and home. 


This magic transformation of the cotton bag is a demonstration of the effective use 
of the tools of promotion and public relations by the cotton industry and its allies 
in the fight to protect one of cotton's ten top markets. 


These are facts we want the country’s leading PR men to know about the coun- 
try’s leading fiber. 


—NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
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